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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. By 
Sir T. C. Morgan, M.D. &c. London, 
1818. 8vo. pp. 466. 

This is a work which displays great re- 

search, much instructive reading, and a 

good deal of original thinking. ‘There 

is such a mass of various and curious in- 
formation contained in its pages, so 
many illustrations from ancient and 
modern authors, and so numerous a class 
of interesting subjects placed in new 
points for reflection, as utterly to defy 
analytical review. ‘Io these qualities if 
we add not a few principles advanced, 
and doctrines maintained, which chal- 
lenge, at least, our scruples, if they do 
not provoke to that length of argument 
which would be incompatible with our 
limits; it will be acknowledged that 

our only mode of affording even an im- 

perfect idea of Sir C. Morgan’s Sketches 

must be by selecting from them one or 
two specimens. 

We may, however, premise, that his 
object is, generally, to afford an insight 
into the philosophy of physiology, rather 
than to attempt a distinct and ample 
treatise on physiological science. He 
has done much, brought an immense 
quantity of matter for cogitation before 
us, but he has not (indeed he could not, 
within the bounds of one or of three 
volumes, have) exhausted the subject ; on 
the contrary, he has abstained from enter- 
ing upon several of the most important 
inquiries, especially those of a metaphy- 
sical nature, connected with the philo- 
sophy of life. ‘The scope of the reason- 
ing, therefore, tends strongly to mate- 
rialism, for every thing is referred to 
Organization and function; and the 
writer, having excluded from his plan 
the investigation of mind or intelligence, 
is consequently prevented from enter- 
taining those elevated views of futurity 
in which, we hope, the majority of his 
readers will consider the only true phi- 
losophy of life to consist. 

The elementary materials (he truly says,) 
of which organic species are compounded, 
are not of a peculiar nature; but enter in- 
differently as constituents of organic and 
unorganized combinations. The difference 
between the classes is purely formal; and, 
in the lowest species of living beings, the 
forms are so simple, and the functions so 
circumscribed, that no firm line of demar- 
cation can readily be drawn between them. 
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From this consideration, it seems highly 
probable that there is no basis for the 
theory, which assigns the movements of 
organized species to a cause different from 
the general laws of matter; and which con- 
siders the phenomena of life as of another 
order from those of inanimate existence. 

In this way we are no other nor bet- 
ter than.the vegetable antagonist set up 
for himself by Grimaldi in the panto- 
mime, with its head of cabbage, arms 
of carrots, &c., supposing these mate- 
rials to have moved and boxed without 
a boy in the inside of the pumpkin 
body. 

With the same limit of reference to 
natural and not to supernatural or divine 
causes, we are told that it— 

Appears reasonable to refer the com- 
mencement of living species to some other 
physical aspect of nature, than that which 
at present it exhibits. It is a curious co- 
incidence, which at first sight appears to 
bear upon this question, that almost all na- 
tions have preserved a traditional notion of 
some condition of the globe, more favour- 
able to its productions, than that which 
now exists. But this e i 
ment is perhaps nfore j 


an attempt to account for the origin of evil, | 


than as a result of preserved recollections. 
More certain proof of phy- 
sieal change may be deduced from the ge- 
neral appearance of the earth, and from 
the fossil rentains of animals no longer 
found alive upon its surface. The relations 
of these animals with nature must be pre- 
sumed to have been so far altered by some 
revolution the globe has undergone, as to 
render their longer continuance an impos- 
sibility. 

We cannot imagine under what con- 
figuration of this sphere that physical 
power could exist, from which organ- 
ized creatures and human beings sprung 
at first: it is beyond philosophy ; and 
we look to no aspect of nature for phe- 
nomena so wonderful, but to an Almighty 
Cause existent before nature existed. But 
we set out by stating that we would not 
entangle ourselves in argument, and we 
will stick to our promise, even though 
the following paragraph stares us in the 
face :— 

Good and evil are principles intelligible 
only as they relate to the laws of organic 
existence. 

By this rule a highway robbery may 
be resolved into a fever; a larceny into 
a cramp, or a murder into the jaundice. 
Yet there is some proximation to truth 
in the assertion. But to the book, 





In his first chapter, Sir C, Morgan 
treats of the character and causes of or- 
ganic combinations ; in the second, of 
organization itself; in the third, of the 
combination of organs and functions ; 
and in the fourth, of the laws of vital 
action. Thus far the Essay is regularl 
connected. The fifth chapter is salir 
episodical, and discusses ‘ Mental Phe- 
nomena;” and the sixth and last is so 
insulated, that it might almost have ap- 
peared as a separate pamphlet—its sub- 
ject is the “‘ Phenomena of Disease.” 

We select both the two following 
passages from the chapter on Mental 
Phenomena, not as differing in any de- 
gree from the general quality of the 
work, but simply as affording within a 
space convenient to us, as whole and 
distinct a view of the particular ques- 
tions they embrace, as we could else- 
where find. The first unites the mind 
and body together rather curiously. 


The connection between the mental affec- 
tions and the organs from whose influence 
they arise, or upon which their action i 

falls, is not ——s very obvious. 5 


usy, and 

tached to the developement and activity of 
determinate parts, and are necessary supple- 
ments of their functions. But fear, courage, 
anger, sorrow, hatred, &c. produce changes 
of organic movement, which have no such 
evident foundation in utility. Joy and grief 
affect alike the whole nutritive actions. 
Fear makes the heart palpitate, drives the 
blood from the surface, and acts violently 
upon the intestinal canal.. Courage, on the 
contrary, gives a more forcible heat to the 
heart, while anger throws the capillaries of 
the skin into strong action, and determines 
the circulation more exclusively towards 
the head. Hence rage is a very frequent 
occasional cause of epilepsy and apoplexy, 
—— phenomena, which ignorance and 
»igotry attribute to the particular judgments 
of an offended Deity. 


There arise also in the human animal 
certain other movements, which, when ex- 
cessive, are metaphorically termed piesions- 
Amongst these are avarice, ambition, the 
love of play, &c. Such emotions, however, 

artake not of the true nature of passion, 
being totally unaccompanied by organic de- 
rangements. They consist in vitious asso- 
ciations of cerebral movements, which give 
an undue vivacity and force to particular 
ideas, producing reactions, incongruous 
with their causes, and injurious to the per- 
cipient. 

The connection of the true passions, 
with their organic affections, impelled 
Bichat to consider the organs, thus in- 
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the causes of the feelings which 
disturb them; a sition which sxvept 
In as far as it applies to the appetites, is 
perfectly gratuitous, and is not indeed very 
intelligible. 

The passions, once excited by an object, 
may become 80 associated with it, as to be 
afterwards roused ‘by its recollection or re- 
appearance, although the disposition or 
power of influencing the well-being of the 

ercipient no longer exists in it. On this 
act depends the beauty and the truth of 
Pope’s impassioned epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard. 

‘The principle of activity, which arises 
from the necessity for functional action, 
manifests itself in the cerebral tissue by an 
avidity for sensation. Even a certain de- 
gree of pain is preferable to an absolute 
suspension of interest.* Hence idleness is 
said to be the mother of mischief. But as 
the frequent repetition of sensations di- 
ngiishet their intensity, the sources of 

ure become exhausted; more espe- 
cially ‘when forced gratifications of sense 
are adopted to anticipate the functional re- 
currence ‘of urable action. In this 
case, the reproduction of faded appetites 
and palled desires.is sought in a succession 
of different stimuli; producing inconstancy 
in the affections, and a restless and inces- 
sant change of scene and of pursuit. The 
imagination, despising the present, seeks 
all its enjoyments in the combinations of 
the morrow; and life slips away unenjoyed 
from an inordinate and inconsiderate effort 
to inerease enjoyment. On this principle 
also: must. be ‘explained those extravagant 
and fictitious passions which debase the 
moral being, and form the wretched sub- 
stitutes for nature’s purer and more vivid 


“<ae~* 

the ‘passions founded on the wants of 
the organization, are appeased by their gra- 
tification; and their indulgence, if not ex- 
cessive, tends to health, vigour and happi- 
ness. But ‘the factitious passions of envy, 
ambition, gaming, &c. increase in intensity 
with their gratification; and by their unre- 


lenting tyranny, tend necessarily and in- 
evit to disappointment and misery.— 


page 209. 

- ‘Qur last extract may almost be con- 
sidered a continuation of the same sub- 
ject: 

In reviewing mankind, as divided into 
elasses according to their intellectual en- 
dowments, it is not difficult to assign the 
causes which have conspired in the produc- 
tign of each. The born ideot, who forms 
the lowest degree in the intellectual scale, 





s* C’est pour s’arracher A'l’ennui, qu’au risque 
de recevoir des impressions trop fortes, et par 
consequence desagréabies, que les homies re- 
cherchent avec le plus grand empressement tout 
ce. qui peut Jes remuer fortemeat,” &c. 

Helvetius sur l’ Esprit v. ii. p. 46, chap. 5 

+ It is thus that, according to Helvetius, a 
coquetté forms the best mistress for an idle and 
exhausted man. ‘* La plus forte passion de la 
coquetterie, est d’étre adorée: que faire a cette 
effet ? ‘Toujours irriter Jes passions des hommes, 
Sane jamais }es satisfaire,”” 
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obviously derives his mental infirmity solely 
from organization. His disproportionately 
small brain and distorted cranium afford 
tangible and visible evidence of the fact. 
In the dolt or fool, these external charac- 
teristics subsist in a smaller degree, but are 
still open to observation. The mass of 
mankind afford less certain and precise in- 
dications of configuration to lead to corre- 
sponding peculiarities of mental condition. 
In them the influence of education and 
moral causes is more predominant. With 
talents of more general applicability, they 
are less capable of specific excellence than 
the individuals of higher organization, and 
they are therefore more dependant upon 
circumstance. The habitual exercise of 
their faculties in peculiar directions may 
give, however, .an accuracy to their pro- 
cesses, which may be mistaken for genius. 
Individuals of but moderate talents are thus 
enabled to-figure in the world by mere imi- 
tation, and to become learned moralists, 
jurists, theologians, and commentators ; to 
go through the ceremonies of professional 
life with an imposing gravity and regu- 
larity, and to run round the mill-horse circle 
of routine with a scrupulous precision. 
Strong passions, by giving concentration to 
labour, and by fixing: the mind intensely 
upon its objects, will develope a greater ap- 
pearance of talent, and supply the place of 
original genius. The passion of love has a 
marked influence upon the intellect, and 
often dispels an inertness and slowness of 
understanding, when other motives fail to 
rouse the animal to volition. The poetic 
character of Cymon is but an exaggeration 
of phenomena of daily occurrence. The man 
of genius, who is calculated to Jead forward 
his species in the career of improvement, 
is marked by a very peculiar configuration 
of the head; which possesses in a high 
degree that conformity to our iustinctive 
re all which is termed beauty. The brain, 
without being disproportionate, is fully de- 
veloped, expanding the cranium, forming 
a considerable convexity of the occiput, 
and elevating the forehead, so as to render 
the facial angle nearly a right angle. In 
individuals thus formed, the cerebral move- 
ments are strong, clear, and detinite, and 
associate themselves with freedom and fa- 
cility. The minutest differences of impres- 
sions are felt and acknowledged; by which 
the judgments become accurate, at the same 
time that the imaginative associations are 
active and prompt. 4 

An organization, in which the associated 
movements are quickened by general irri- 
tability, but in which the ideas are not pre- 
cise, and the judgments therefore inaccu- 
rate, is very common. The disproportion 
it exhihits between its reactions and their 
inciting causes, constitutes eccentricity. 
This bastard species of talent is accom- 
— by capricivus feelings, irregular 
habits, and unprofitable exertions. It forms 
a constitution well worthy of commisera- 
tion; a burthen to itself, and often unser- 
viceable to the community. It ‘is almost 
useless here to cite as examples the names 





of Savage, Dermody, and Chatterton, of 


Barry and Girton, the painters, and above 
all, of the splendid hypochondriac Jean 
Jaques Rousseau. 

Another variety of mental condition, 
which has generally been acknowledged to 
depend upon organization, is that which is 
marked by an hereditary tendency to in- 
sanity. This organization is characterized 
by physiognomic signs; a fuil protuberant 
eye, some disproportion of shape in the 
cranium, to which may be added the symp- 
toms of inordinate determination of blood 
to the head. 

The confirmed maniac, who forms the 
last link in the intellectual scale, expe- 
riences a marked alteration in the visible 
structure and texture of tie cerebral organ, 
which demonstrates clearly the dependance 
of the intellectual functions on these par- 
ticulars. 

Upon these grounds the universality of 
genius may be reasonably disputed; and 
the instances of encyclopedic excellence, 
which have in various ages been quoted, 
form no objectien to its denial. The pre- 
tensions of a Picus Mirandola, or an Ad- 
mirable Creichton, have few claims on cre- 
dibility. They were made in an age of 
comparative barbarity, when a trifling de- 
gree of attainment was sufficient to excite 
admiration. If similar pretensions were 
advanced in the present state of knowledge, 
they would be of no avail, but to cover the 
claimant with ridicule ; expansion of surface 
having become an infallible token of a cor- 
responding want of profundity. 

n intellect, therefore, as in body, man 
is altogether peculiar, personal, and indi- 
vidual. General rules may be drawn, and 
abstract ideal combinations formed as a 
standard of comparison; but from this 
standard each individual, more or less, 
widely differs; from this perfection every 
one, more or less extensively, deviates— 
Nemo vitiis sine nascitur ; optimus ille est 
Qui minimis urgetur. 

Upon the whole, this is a production 
calculated to attract universal attention, 
and to provoke, as men incline, the 
warmest panegyric and the severest cen- 
sure. We are only pioneers for the 
public; and rather inchne on all occa- 
sions to tell it fully and fairly what issues 
from the press, than to enter into the 
dogmatical assertion of our own opinion, 
which, though we do not conceal, we 
would rather have gathered from cir- 
cumstances than known by its vehement 
maintenance. 








Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in 1817, to join the South 
American Patriots; comprising every 
particular connected with its formation, 
history and fate; with Observations, &c. 
on the real character of the contest. By 
James Hackett, &c. London, 1818. 
8vo. pp. 144. : 


What Mr. Fearon has done so effectually 





for North America, Mr. Hackett has in 
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a great measure performed for South 
America. He has drawn the veil aside 
with which interested motives and 
iniquity had so darkly enveloped the 
struggle in that country, and, by letting 
in a ray of light, shewn us the real state 
of the war, which we trust will not be 
lost upon such of our fellow citizens as 
burn with ardour to take a part in this 
sanguinary and ruthless contest. 

For that portion of the present work 
which relates to the Spanish Main we 
were prepared by the ‘‘ Account of the 
Origin, Progress, &c. of the War, by a 
South American,’ published last year ; * 
but the matter which relates to those 
unfortunate Britons who were seduced 
into an expedition for Venezuela, is pe- 
culiar to Mr. Hackett, and now first ap- 
pears in a tangible shape, though several 
newspapers, such as the Courier, Morn- 
ing Post, Times, and New Times, have 
occasionally inserted letters, announcing 
facts similar to those stated by the 
author. 

It is well known to the public that there 
are several recruiting officers, military 
or civil, belonging to the patriot cause, 
employed in London in raising supplies 
of men, and procuring munitions of war 
for the Insurgents in South America. 
Among these was, and perhaps is, one 
Mendez + (not Ferdinand Mendez Pinta,t 
but a liar of equal magnitude) calling 
himself the agent for Venezuela, by 
whose misrepresentations and promises 
our unhappy compatriots were induced to 
embark in this service. Mr. Hackett, 
who does not seem previously to have 
been a soldier, was engaged to go as 
first lieutenant in a brigade of artillery 
commanded by a Colonel Gilmore; he 
was to equip himself, but to be remu- 
nerated with 200 dollars on landing in 
Spanish America; and was to receive 
the same pay and allowances as in the 
British service. Two advantages appear 
to be gained by the Independents by 
such arrangements: in the first place 
they procure a reinforcement of men, 
and in the second, either by the natural 
death or murder of these men, they at 
least obtain a supply of clothes, of which 
they are dreadfully in want. All this 
Don Mendez well knew, though he gave 
his guarantee for the performance of the 
stipulated conditions, and thus excited 
hopes which were never to be realized. 
a Hackett, indeed, directly accuses 

im 





* Reviewed in the Literary Gazette. 

+ This worthy, we observe, is announced to 
sail on Wednesday, as one of the new Expedition 
under Sir Gregor M‘Gregor. 

1? “ Ferdinand Mendez Pinta was but a type 
of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.” 





Of having induced those desirous of em- 
barking in this destructive enterprise, to 
believe that their services would be joyfull 
and gratefully accepted by the Independent 
Generals and their Armies; whilst he, at 
the same time, could scarcely have been 
ignorant that the strongest hostility was 
manifested by the patriots to the admission 
of foreign assistance ; and that the jealous 
of the British troops of those few British 
officers who had been tempted actually to 
join their armies, was so rancorous, as to 
subject them to the perpetual hazard of 
assassination. 


In short, of vouching for the observ- 
ance of conditions, the fulfilment of 
which he was aware was impracticable. 
By such means not fewer than five dis- 
tinct corps of British volunteers were at 
this period persuaded to sail for South 
America to join the insurgent General 
Bolivar. 

The first of these, to which Mr. 
Hackett belonged, was the brigade of 
artillery, commanded by Colonel Gil- 
more, consisting of five light six- 
pounders and one howitzer, ten officers, 
and eighty non-commissioned officers 
and men. Their equipments were com- 
plete, their stores most ample and abund- 
ant, and their uniform superb and rich. 
The latter extravagance was indeed 
common to all the corps ; and it is not 
at all improbable that the vanity of the 
victims was often excited in this direc- 
tion, in order that their personal spoils 
might be of greater value to the vile 
associates with whom they were in- 
veigled to unite. 

The second corps was called Venezue- 
lan Hussars; it was under the command 
of a Colonel Hippesley, and consisted of 
30 officers and 160 rank and file. 

The third was also Hussars, to be 
called “ Red;” its command devolved 
on a Colonel Wilson, and it consisted 
of 20 officers and 100 rank and file. 

The fourth was a rifle corps, its Co- 
lonel’s name Campbell, and its force 37 
officers and about 200 men. 

The fifth, and last, was a corps of 
Lancers under Colonel Skeene, and con- 
sisted of about 220 individuals; all of 
whom perished in the wreck of the 
Indian transport off Ushant, within a few 
days of their fatal embarkation. 

The round numbers amount to about 
eight hundred and sixty British subjects, 
who, together with artisans of various 
descriptions, armourers with a cargo of 
musketry, a printer with materials for 
printing, &c. &c. left England in De- 
cember last on this futile and perilous 
enterprise. The ships were appointed 
to rendezvous at St. Thomas’ and St. 
Bartholomew's, where the persons en- 
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Waseca tone 
1 misht Yai ffasaly’ the 
state of affairs on the Continent before 


Y | they proceeded thither to disembark. 


The Author is a little full of self at, set- 
ting out, but as his feelings at leaving 
his friends cannot interest the feelings of 
our readers, we shall pass over their de- 
scription, and also the details’of the 
particulars of the voyage. Suffice it to 
say, that the Ist, 2d, and 3d Corps ar- 
rived in safety at St. Bartholomew's, and 
were well received by the Swedish Go- 
vernor, and hospitably entertained; till 
the misconduct (we are sorry to state) 
of some of their own body, put them 
all out of the pale of civilized snd ho- 
nourable treatment. At St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, they lay for weeks endeavouring 
to gain authentic intelligence from Ve- 
nezuela. Only rumours reached them, 
and these were uniformly inauspicious 
to their project. Plans for arriving at a 
certainty in this respect were concerted 
and abandoned, till at length Mr. Rit- 
chie, the supercargo of one of the ships, 
proceeded to another island to procu 
such information as might decide him 
whether he should or should not carry 
his freight to an independent port.. On 
his return it was found that his deter- 
mination was fixed not to proceed, as 
the insurgents were alike destitute of 
money and credit. This naturally in- 
creased the anxiety and distress of the 
Expedition, and their difficulties received 
the last blow from the scandalous beha- 
viour related in the following extract :— 


The state of our affairs had now become 
still more critical and alarming, as we knew 
not how soon we might be compelled to de- 
part from the ship, and, of course, thrown 
upon the island, dependent upon our own 
individual resources for subsistence ; it 
having been frequently intimated to us that 
our rations on | Nore could not be much 
longer continued. ' 


Such was our situation when the over 
rence of the following circumstance so irri- 
tated and displeased the Governor, that he 
commanded us to leave tiie island before 
the expiration of the ensuing week. In 
relating the particulars of this eyent, it will 
be necessary to refer back to the day but 
one previous to our return from Saint Mar- 
tin’s:—On the forenoon of this 8 
Spanish polacre, laden with wine, bray : 
oil, and, as was also understood, some specie, 
bound from Cadiz to the Havannah, put 
inte Marygott bay, and there anehored, 
Almost immediately after our arrival at 
Saint Bartholomew’s, we were alarmed. by 
the discharge of a gun in the towa, and re~ 
paired to the lace from whence the report 
proceeded ; when, to etir great astonishment, 
we found the entire garrison under arms, 
theGovernor and fort-major with the troops, 
and the town in a perfect uproar. A small 
schooner, full of men, in the middle of the 
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harbour, eared the general object of 
curiosity ma inquiry ; and an armed boat, 
which had been despatched by the Governor 
purpose of bringing those persons 
, Was soon after seen returning ; and, 
with astonishment and regret, we beheld 
‘Colonel W— , with a number of his offi- 
cers and some other individuals, conveyed 
on shore as prisoners, all armed, and dis- 
ised under large cloaks. It appeared 
they were on the point of proceeding 
to Marygott bay, for the purpose of cutting 
out the Spanish polacre, whose arrival at 
that place has been already mentioned $ 
but the Governor, having through some 
channel received information of their 
daring project, frustrated the design, and 
apprehended the party. The _polacre, 
indeed, was otherwise secure from the 
attack, having sailed from Marygott early 
in the forenoon. The prize-master who 
came into Gustavia the day after our arvi- 
val, was likewise a conspicuous character 
in this enterprise. Colonel W—— and his 
y were shortly after restored to liberty ; 
et. notice was transmitted to Colonel El- 
liot, stating the particulars of the late in- 
tended attack, and warning him against 
similar attempts. 1 was subscquently in- 
formed that the French admiral, en being 
made acquainted with the circumstance, 
proceeded to Saint Bartholomew’s in search 
of Colonel W——, who had, fortunately for 
him, left that island for Grenada. 

After this piratical scheme was de- 
feated, the vessel with Colonel Skeene’s 
Rifle corps arrived at St. Bartholomew's, 
and the three ships followed Colonel 
Wilson to Grenada. Here, as at St. 
Bartholemew’s, all the accounts from 
the Main were unfavourable to the 
Patriot cause, and the brigade of Artil- 
lery was disbanded by Colonel Gilmore, 
and the poor fellows who composed it, 
left destitute to shift for themselves in a 
foreign land and insalubrious climate. 
Some of them joined Wilson, others got 
to North America, and a few remained 
ina state of fearful doubt, perplexity, 
and sorrow. Among the latter was the 
Author, who was decided in this indeci- 
sive course, by the arrival of several offi- 
cers, recently in the Patriot service, 
and who had succeeded in effecting their 
return. They, he thus writes,— 

Gave us such information of the state of 
affairs on the Spanish main, as clearly prov- 
ed the madness of our previous decision, 
and convinced us that it would be prefer- 
able to risk every vicissitude of fortune, ra- 
ther than personally engage in a contest, 
not only far more hazardous, and accompa- 
nied by infinitely greater hardships and 

ivations, than an ordinary state of hosti- 
ities, but likewise conducted by both par- 
ties, on principles at variance with every 
feeling of honour and humanity ; whilst the 
extreme difficulty attendant op a ne 
from the patriot service of those who once 
actually join their standard, renders every 





attempt at return so nearly impracticable as 
to place foreigners, thus circumstanced, al- 
most ina state of slavery. Exclusive, how- 
ever, of the obstructions to return, origi- 
nating in the peculiar local circumstances 
of the country, and the hazard which must 
unavoidably be encountered in traversing 
the interior, the Independents, for reasons 
sufficiently obvious, are particularly cau- 
tious of permitting individuals to withdraw 
from their armies. 

The information received from the offi- 
cers to whom I have justereferred, was to 
the following purport: They assured us, 
that in consequence of the extended dura- 
tion of the war, and exterminating princi- 
ple upon which it had been conducted, the 
country in general displayed one uniform. 
scene of devastation and wretchedness. 
That the patriot forces were reduced toa 
state of the greatest poverty, totally devoid 
of discipline, and not one-fourth provided 
with proper military arms, the remainder 
being compelled to resort to bludgeons, 
knives, and such other weapons as they 
found most readily procurable. 

In clothing they were still more destitute 
and deficient, in most instances merely 
consisting of fragments of coarse cloth 
wrapt round their bodies, and pieces of the 
raw buffalo hide laced over their feet as a 
substitute for shoes, which, when hardened 
by the sun’s heat, they again render pliant 
by immersion in the first stream at which 
they chance to arrive. 

A blanket, with a hole cut in the middle, 
let over the head, and tightened round the 
body by a buffalo thong, has been fre- 
quently the dress of the officers: and one 
of them who witnessed the fact, assured 
me, that such was actually the uniform of a 
British Colonel (R——) who was at that 
time in the Independent service. Whilst 
these gentlemen thus described the patriot 
habiliments, they commented in the strong- 
est language on the impolicy and impru- 
dence of proceeding to serve in conjunction 
with an’ army barefooted and in rags, pro- 
vided with such splendid uniforms as we 
had been obliged to procure ; and ridiculed 
the strange contrast which our dresses and 
those of the Patriots would exhibit in the 
field; observing, that such clothes would 
be alone sufficient to excite the jealousy of 
the natives, to whose eagerness for their 
possession, we would almost inevitably be- 
come a sacrifice. 

The Independent armies march in hordes, 
without order or discipline; their baggage 
consisting of little more than the scanty co- 
vering on their backs. They are totally 
destitute of tents, and in their encamp- 
ments observe neither regularity nor sys- 
tem. The commanding officers are gens- 
rally mounted, and likewise such of the 
others as are able to provide themselves 
with horses or mules, the latter of which 
are in great plenty. The exterminating 

rinciple upon which the war is carried on 

tween the contending parties, render 
their oapege bloody and destructive ; de- 
solation marks the progress of those hostile 
bands, to whose inveterate enmities the 
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innocent and unoffending inhabitants are 
equally the victims, with those actually op- 
posed to them in military strife. In action 
the Independents display much bravery and 
determination, and frequently prove suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding their want of dis- 
cipline, deficiency of arms, and disorderly 
manner of attack and defence. Unhappily 
the work of death terminates not with the 
battle, for on whatsoever side victory rests, 
the events which immediately succeed those 
sanguinary struggles are such as must cast 
an indelible stain upon the Spanish Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The engagement is scarcely ended, when 
an indiscriminate massacre of the prisoners 
takes place ; nor is the slaughter only con- 
fined to the captives, the field also under- 
goes an inspection, when the helpless 
wounded are in like manner put to the 
sword. 


There does not appear to be a jot to 
chuse between the mutual atrocities of 
these butchers, as the two annexed anec- 
dotes horribly prove. 


The following instance of vindictive cru- 
elty on the royalist side, was related to me 
by an officer who was present in the en- 
gagement in which the transaction origi- 
nated. In this action, a young French offi- 
cer, in the service of the Independents, had 
his arm severed from his shoulder bya 
sabre cut, and being unable to sustain 
himself from loss of blood, he sunk to the 
ground. His distinguished bravery had 
however previously been observed by his 
companions, who succeeded in bearing him 
off the field, from whence they conveyed 
him into the woods, and sheltered him in a 
negro hut; wheré having applied such bal- 
sams as could be procured, they departed. 
The armies retired to other parts of the 
country, and the officer was fast recovering 
from the effects of his wound, when Gene- 
ral Morillo, advancing upon the same route, 
discovered his retreat, and had him in- 
stantly put to death. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the sangui- 
nary and ferocious character of the warfare, 
which has reflected lasting disgrace on the 
contending parties on the Continent of 
South America, also governs the proceed- 
ings of the hostile navies: the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of prisoners, is most gene- 
rally accomplished by compelling the ill- 
fated captives to pass throueh the cere- 
mony which is technically called Walking 
the Plank. For this purpose, a plank is 
made fast on the gang-way of the ship, 
with one end projectitg some feet beyond 
the side; the wretched victims are then 
forced, in succession, to proceed along the 
fatal board, and precipitate themselves from 
its extremity into the ocean; whilst those 
who, instinctively clinging to life, hesitate 
prompt obedience to the brutal mandate, 
are soon compelled at the point of a spear 
to resign themselves to a watery grave, to 
avoid the aggravated cruelties of their in- 
human conquerors. 

The Independents, who (as has been be- 
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fore observed) impute the origin of this bar- 
barous mode of warfare to the Royalists, 
resort for their justification in adopting a 
similar course of proceeding, to the neces- 
sity of retaliation. How far this defence 
should be received, as a palliation of their 
conduct, I will leave others to determine ; 
but although some may, perhaps, allow 
this argument, as applied to the Patriots 
themselves, to moderate the indignation 
and horror which such outrages against 
humanity and feeling nust naturally ex- 
cite; yet surely one undivided opinion 
must exist, of its being totally inapplicable 
to foreigners; who, although they may 
enter the Patriot service, warm with enthu- 
thiasm for their cause, confident in its jus- 
tice, and zealous to promote its triumph, 
are still but volunteers, or auxiliaries, per- 
sonally uninterested in the dispute, and 
strangers to the sufferings, embittered feel- 
ings, and reciprocal wrongs, which have 
tended mutually to exacerbate the hostility 
of the two parties. 

Under such circumstances it may be 
asked, then, Can foreigners attach them- 
selves even to the side of justice, without 
compromising every feeling of honour and 
humanity? The answer can scarcely be 
otherwise than in the negative; and this 
alone, without particularly enforcing the 
impolicy of the speculation in various other 
respects, is, as I humbly conceive, conclu- 
sive against British officers or British sub- 
jects identifying themselves with either of 
the parties engaged in the contest, which 
has so long ravaged and depopulated the 
fertile plains of the South American con- 
tinent. 


Disease is still more fatal than all the 
other causes together to Europeans in 
this service and climate. Exposed to 
every vicissitude of weather, unshelter- 
ed, worn with fatiguing marches, alter- 
nately burnt by a scorching sun, and 
steeped in the cold dews of night, their 
constitution soon sinks, and they perish 
miserably. 

We shall not pursue this theme fur- 
ther. The book before us wil be and 
should be generally read. From its 
warning pages will be learnt the impor- 
tant lesson, that it is better to bear the ills 
we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of. As for our Author, after under- 
going every privation and suffering, sub- 
sisting on unwilling charity, and being 
despised and rejected by all respectable 
men, merely because he was judged from 
the company in which he was found ; 
he got to St. Kitt’s, and thence worked 
his passage home as a common seaman 
im a merchant's ship. 

We have only to add, that he conti- 
nues a friend to the Patriot cause, 
though he has so fully proved the in- 
sanity of any British subject attempting 
toembark in the contest. Of the 860 
men with whom he originally co-operated, 
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nein neato 





and sailed from the Thames in Decem- 
ber last, we state, on good grounds, not 
one third are now alive !! ! 





Acasto; or The Felon. A Poem in four 
books. London, 1818. 8vo. pp. 153. 
This poetical attempt is submitted to 
candour as the production of an inex- 
perienced young beginner in the art, to 
whom the idea of the story was sug- 
gested by the fate of Vartie, executed at 
the Old Bailey for forgery. The author 
pleads for mercy in the administration of 
justice, and when we consider the infir- 
mity of human nature, the severity of our 
legal code, and the inefficacy of its bloody 
enactments, tempered as they are by 
making crime and punishment a perfect 
lottery, in which the guilty may draw 
death or pardon at the same cost, or, to 
speak more intelligibly, for the same 
offence; it may, we think, without ex- 
posing us to the charge of apologizing 
for vice, be boldly argued, that the life 
of man is far too lightly valued in our 

criminal jurisprudence. 

What is our remedy against the ex- 
tension of crime? How do we punish 
those who transgress the law? By a 
sort of reversal of the miserable quack 
specific, or Elixir Vite! We act as if the 
Elixir mortis were the cure of moral evil. 
Does a man thrust his hand through a 
pane of glass to rob his neighbour—he 
is condemned to be hanged. Does a 
servant steal from his master five pounds 
—he is hanged. Does a robber take a 
sheep from a field—he is hanged. Does 
a wretch sign a false name to defraud 
an individual, the Bank, or revenue—he 
is hanged. Does a monster murder a 
smiling infant, nay, his own parent, 
what is the device to deter others from 
similar atrocities ?—he too is hanged. 
And in all cases, be it observed, the more 
horrible the crime, the more likely is its 
perpetrator to be dismissed from exist- 
ence with a kind of evangelical absolu- 
tion, through which it is not easy to tell 
whether he be sinner or saint, villain or 
martyr. 

With regard to the poem before us, 
we must observe that the will is better 
than the deed,—the intention more 
praiseworthy than the execution. It 
opens with a curious unintentional 
jingle :— 

Come, Muse of Song! O from Parnassus’ height ! 
Inspire my lay !—to these dull regions bend / 

O hither bend thy swift-descending flight, 

To him that doth thy soothing song attend ! 
Who rhyme and sense in unison would blend. 
Methinks I hear, e’en now, the sounding lyre, 


As if the Muse now hitherward did wend :— 
F’en now, methinks, I feel poetic fre, 





Such as of old did oft Apolla’s sons inspire. 


Generally speaking, it is impossible to 
read three consecutive stanzas without 
perceiving that either want of polish, or a 
greater defect pervades the composition. 
One line begins “ Bethink! O think !” 
Within eighteen lines (page 13) the 
word “ Vice” occurs five times. And 
indeed the whole betrays the inexpe- 
rience of the writer, who in the conclu- 
sion tells us, “ years twice ten I can but 
scarce recount.” With this opinion of 
his work we need not fill our page with 
any further examples. Those who de- 
sire to peruse Acasto’s sufferings, weak- 
ness, guilt, and doom, are referred to 
the publication, which we fear cannot 
have answered the Author's hopes. 





An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Airx-la-Chapelle, &c. &c. Small 12mo9. 
pp. 116. 


This is a publication got up on the spur 
of the moment, to gratify public curi- 
osity respecting a place, the present scene 
of so much political interest. A pretty 
View of it is prefixed. 

The memoirs of Charlemagne, whose 
favourite residence it was, and who died 
and was buried there, are connected with 
the early rise of Aix-la-Chapelle, as it is 
called by the French, or Aken, its German 
name. In the religious persecutions 
which ensued on the Reformation, it 
also bore a distinguished part. After 
an abridgment of the history of these 
periods, this little work goes into 
a description of the site, privi . 
antiquities, relics, &c. of the im- 
perial city; and concludes with some 
account of the Congress, not differing 
from what has appeared in the daily 
newspapers. As there is nothing of no- 
velty in this performance, we shall not 
take any extract, but satisfy ourselves 
with noticing that it contains as much 
information ‘upon its subject as seems 
to be called for by the occasion, and in 
a neat and cheap form. 





ON CICERO. 


[From the Correspondence of the 
Abbé Galiani.) 

You wish to know how to form “i 
opinion of the merits of Cicero. - - - he 
following’ are my ideas. - - - Cicero may 
be considered as a literary man, @ philoso- 
pher, anda statesman. Asa literary genius, 
he may be ranked among the foremost that 
ever existed. He knew all that was known 
in the age in which he lived, with the ex- 
ception of geometry, and other sciences of 
that kind. He was a tolerable gees 
for he was well acquainted with all that the 
Greeks had studied,—and he explained 





what he knew with admirable clearness 4 
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bat he could not reflect himself, and had 
not the power of exerting his imagination. 
the good fortune .to be.the first to 

he ideas of the Greeks in the 







tin lan and this occasioned him to 
pe ant admired by his countrymen. 
‘or the same reason, Voltaire made more 


noise in the world: than Bochart, Bossuet, 
Huet, Le Clere, Hammend, Grotius, &c. 
They wrote on the Bible in Latin, all that 
Voltaire has explained in French: yet their 
works are n ted, whilst his are univer- 
sally read, . As @ statesman, Cicero, being 
of mear extraction, and anxious to distin- 
gush bimeclt ought it most advisable to 
espouse the cause of the opposition, or of 
the lower house, or of the people if you 
will. Tis he found the more easy, as 
Marius, the founder of that party, was his 
countryman. He even had strong induce- 
ments for doing so, for he began by attack- 
ing >and making friends with the op- 
posi , at the head of which, after 
the death of Marius, were Clodius, Catiline, 
and Cesar. But the aristocratic party 
Waited a great lawyer, and a man of learn- 
ing; for men of rank generally stand in 
need of such helps. He was therefore con- 
vinced that his. services would be most valu- 
able to the aristocratic party, where he 


ight. @ brilliant part. An upstart 
wis then seen mingling vith the Patricians. 
icture to yourself an English barrister, 
whoin the court is willing to make a chan- 
or, and who accordingly joins the mi- 
nisterial party. Cicero therefore shone by 
the side of Pompey, &c. whenever questions 
of jurisprudence came under discussion ; 
bug, he could not boast either of birth or 
riches ; and, spore all. not being a ar saci 
man, he p » in this respect, an inferior 
par Bes les he was cre attached to 
arty, and was tired of the haughti- 
ness of the great, who too frequently made 
hiin feel the weight of the obligations they 
conferred upon him. He was not pusillani- 
mous, he was irresolute, He did not defend 
villany, he defended the individuals of his 
party who were not a bit better than their op- 
ponents... Catiline’s affair was serious, be- 
cause it was connected wipe. Se, eperesta of 
& great party. No affair of the Whigs is un- 
itgportant in England, though it ony seem 
Tidictilous in Paris. His eloquence was not 
venal, any more than Mr. Pitt’s; it was 
that of his party. Voltaire seems to be 
ironical when he talks of Cicero’s govern- 
mentof Cilicia. Nothing can beara stronger 
resemblance to Sancho Panza’s government 
in the Island of Barataria. It was a mere 
party affair to enable him to enjoy the ho- 
nowr of a triumph ; as the exploits of M. 
de Soubise had no other object than to ob- 
tain the Marshal’s Baton. Yet Cicero did 
not obtain it, and his friend Cato was the 
first to, oppose it. He did not wish abso- 
lutely, to prostitute an honour already too 
; and, besides, Cicero could not 
hoast.of birth comparable to the house of 
ey Of Cicero's virtues but little is 
3 he never governed. With 
to his merit. in havi ned the gates of 


Rome to philosophy, it is necessary to ob- 
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serve that the opposition party was an in- 
fidel party ; for the Bishops, (that is to 
say the Augurs and Pontiffs) were all Lords 
and Patricians. Thus the opposition party 
attacked religion, and Lucretius had written 
his poem before Cicero. The aristocratic 
party supported religion : but Cicero, who 
in his heart inclined towards the opposition 
party, was ear | deistical, and dared not 
appear so. When Cesar’s faction triumphed, 
he expressed his real sentiments more 
openly, and without being ashamed of 
them. But it is not to him we owe the 
foundation of the Pagan agave ot which 
they called Sophia, Wisdom; that belonged 
to Cesar’s party. The commendations 
which posterity has lavished on Cicero, 
arise from his having joined the side in 
opposition to that which the cruelty of the 

mperors subsequently rendered odious. 
This is enough on Cicero. 





Tray anp Siciy. 
[ Third extract from Travels of Kephalides. | 


Sardinian Literary Censorship.—In the 
geography of Rome, the Magra formed the 
political boundary of North Italy ; now it is 
the line for laying the custom-house duties 
for the King of Sardinia. The boatmen of 
Sarzana, who had piloted us on the river, 
at once warned us carefully to conceal all our 
books, copper-plates, and. the like, if we 
would not be deprived of them for the pre- 
sent. We fancied that there was some little 
imposition intended, and at the same time 
did not believe that they would take away 
from us a few maps and drawings, some 
Latin and Italian classics, that are read in 
all schools, and the harmless Guide de Voy- 
ageur: but we soon found that our boat- 
man had really meant to serve us. What- 
ever looked like a book, had it even been 
written by the Pope himself, was seized, 
(without even condescending to look at the 
title) in the name of his Sardinian Majesty, 
and was to be sent to Genoa, there to be 
examined by certain Jesuits, and thence to 
be despatched after us 600 miles to our 
own country, at our own expense, in case 
the pious fathers found nothing offensive in 
a Pocket Dictionary, the Guide, Dante, 
&e. These troublesome principles filled 
us with astonishment and vexation, and we 
could scarcely refrain from some harsh ex- 
pressions respecting the King of Sardinia; 
declared that we would rather burn all our 
papers or books on the spot, than submit 
to this strange order, and required to see 
the authority of the custom-house officers, 
which entitled them to act in this foolish 
manner. They produced it immediately, 
for they were themselves fully sensible of 
the unseasonableness of the Ordinance. In 
this Ordinance. they are prohibited, under 
a penalty of loss of office,-a fine of five 
hundred Spanish dollars, and six months 
imprisonment, from suffering any book what- 
ever to be brought over the frontiers : they 
therefore consequently and without cere- 
mony, take the breviary from the priests, 
and send it to Genoa to be examined by 





the Jesuits; nay the Schoolboys, who go 
from the north bank of the Magra to Sar- 
zana, to study, are, obliged, as we were 
afterwards informed by the worthy director 
of the customs at the latter place, to return 
home by bye-ways, because if they fell into 
the hands of the custem-house officers, 
these gentlemen would take away their 
Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus, and all their 
elementary books. In fact the officers, in 
whose hands we. then were, had collected 
a very pretty library, from travellers of all 
nations: and, notwithstanding our vexa- 
tion, we could not help laughing a little, at 
finding in this collection all the books of 
our Sicilian travelling companion, who had 
sed this Cacus’s Den ten or twelve days 
efore us. As there was evidently no re- 
demption from this Hell, we returned, ac- 
companied by a guard of custom-house offi- 
cers, to Purgatory at Sarzana, where we 
arrived at midnight. The next day we found 
in the chief Receiver there a very obliging, 
kind, and equitable man; he explained to 
us the strictness. of the law, spoke of it 
with great prudence, but, after all, could 
only eed that he was unable to do any 
thing for us, unless we could find in Sar- 
zana, somebody who would be our surety, 
under the above penalty of fine and impri- 
sonmént, and engage that not a leaf of 
our papers should be lost in the Sardinian 
dominion before we reached Genoa. How 
should we find, two hundred leagues from 
home, merely in passing through, in a little 
town like Sarzana, a man who would un- 
dertake, for perfect strangers, so dangerous 
a responsibility! The honest Counsellor 
of Excise, who would willingly have afforded 
us every assistance, snanenth to a skipper, 
who had already offered us his bark for Ge- 
noa, to take our things and us together, to 
the ancient republic: thus he could give 
security without danger. The skipper, 
sensible of our embarrassment, at first en- 
deavoured to profit by it, and demanded 
double the usual fare ; but, on the remon- 
strance of our friend, he lowered his terms, 
and we had afterwards every reason to be 
satisfied with him. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FoR AuGusT 1818. 
(Concluded) 

ARMENIA. 

IV. Memoires Historiques et Geogra- 
phiques sur PArmenie suivie du texte 
Armenien de Histoire des Princes Or- 
pelians, par Etienne Orpelian, archevéque 
de Siounie, et de celui des Geographies 
attribuées a Moise de Khoren, et au Doc- 
teur Vartan, avec plusieurs pieces rela- 
tives & Phistoire d’Armenie; le tout 
accowpagné d'une traduction frangaise, 
et de notes explicatives. Par M. Jean 
de Saint Martin. Tom. I. 

The detailed title of the book of which we 

are about to give a summary account, suffi- 

ciently indicates the principal parts of which 
this collection is composed. Several origi- 
nal pieces, relative either to the history or 
to the geography of Armenia, published in 
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Armenian, and accompanied by a French 
translation, and various notes, are, properly 
speaking, the essential part of the work of 
M. de St. Martin. One of these pieces, 
the history of the Orpelian Princes, who 
were of Chinese origin, which was written 
towards the end of the 13th century by Ste- 
phea Orpelian, Archbishop of Siounia, was 
at first the only piece which the editor 
thought of publishing: the notes to the 
text and the translation of this portion 
would have contained every thing reiative 
to the civil and religious history of Arme- 
nia, to the geography of all those countries 
which at different periods have been inha- 
bited by theArmenian nation ; and lastly,the 
critical observations on the text, and on the 
facts related by the Armenian writer. But, 
as M. de Saint Martin justly observes, the 
history, geography, and literature of Arme- 
nia, have been hitherto so little known, that 
each passage of the Armenian historian 
would have required several nutes, and often 
whole dissertations, to acquaint the reader 
with the places, the persons, and the things, 
which would have occurred to his notice 
for the first time. The author therefore 
thought, aud with reason, that the histori- 
cal fragment which he intended to publish 
would be read with more interest if he pre- 
fixed a geographical description of Arme- 
nia, and a view of the history of that coun- 
try. By this means, the historical and geo- 
Sig a information necessary to the rea- 

er, instead of being dispersed here and 
there without connexion, might be arranged 
systematically, and be more certainly and 
durably impressed upon the memory ; and 
the fragments of history or geography would 
need only critical notes, essentially rela- 
tive to the Armenian text, or to the parti- 
cular facts which are the subject of the 
narrative. 

M. de St. Martin publishes at present 
only the first volume of his work, and the 
pieces which compose it are what may be 
called the prolegomena of the collection ;— 
a preface, and three memoirs. 

In the Preface, the author shews that an 
acquaintance with the language and litera- 
ture of a nation, which has at all times 
acted, if not one of the first parts, yet at 
least a secondary part in the history of 
Asia;—which for a long series of ages has 
been in immediate contact with the succes- 
sors of Alexander, the Romans, the Par- 
thians, the Greeks of Constantinople, the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Crusaders, the 
Turks, the Moguls ;—and which, even at this 
day, has colonies in almost all parts of 
Asia and Europe, cannot be indifferent to 
those who, on inquiry into historical facts, 
wish to proceed with that caution which is 
rendered so necessary by the variations in 
the accounts of the same events, when re- 
lated by writers of different nations. Be- 
sides, the literature of Greece was not un- 
known to the Armenians before the Chris- 
tian era; and after their conversion to 
Christianity they became still more inti- 
panels Png woe 9 with its nations who 
spoke reek and Syriac languages : 
they studied in the esigidals and translated 
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Plato, Aristotle, Homer, Hippocrates, 
Galen, and many of the works of the Greek 
and Syriac fathers, and ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, to say nothing of the Scriptures. The 
study of their language and literature can- 
not therefore be devoid of utility; an as- 
sertion which is fully justified by the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, of which a complete 
translation in Armenian is now printing at 
Venice. 

The first of the three memoirs in this 
volume treats of the geography of Arme- 
nia; the second, of the origin of the dif- 
ferent names given to Armenia and some 
of its provinces; the third contains a view 
of the history of Armenia, followed by 
chronological tables of its kings, governors, 
and princes, as well as of its patriarchs. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACTORS AND THEIR SAINTS. 
(From a Flemish Journal.) 


Jean Jaques Rousseau, that great enemy to 
theatrical amusements,confesses that players 
may be very good’ sort of people, but that 
their profession, to which they are all 
greatly devoted, inspires them with such 
lofty notions of honour, that nothing is so 
uncommon as to see a player commit an act 
of meanness. 

Why then should we degrade men who are 
incapable of degrading themselves? The 
misfortune of actors is, that they are com- 
pelled to associate with women who are, 
for the most part, courtesans by profes- 
sion;* but there are some married ac- 
tresses whose conduct might serve as an 
example to many fine ladies who would 
blush to be found in their company. Even 
the Opera has its virtues. It is a monu- 
ment of exemplary piety and extraordinary 
charity ; and may, some day or other, be 
deemed worthy of the honours of canoniza- 
tion. 

It is a curious fact, that of all profess- 
sions, actors, in Catholic countries, can 
boast of the greatest number of Saints. 
Attorneys and Barristers teok a vast deal of 
pains to find St. Yves, who was an honest 
man, though a laryer, according to the ser- 
vice of his day: 

Advocatus et non latro, 
O ses miranda populo ! 

The medical tribe have only St. Como 
and St. Damian. The notaries have been 
obliged to search for a patron in another 
profession than their own ; and St. Crispin, 
who protects shoe-makers, was a Roman 
Knight. 

But theatrical performers have four 
Saints, three male and one female, namely, 
St. Genis, St. Andaleon, St. Porphyro, and 
St. Pelagia. 

St. Pelagia flourished during the fifth 
century; she exercised her profession at 
Antioch. One day, when she chanced to 
meet St. Julian the martyr, she forgot to 
pay her obedience to him. This neglect 
strangely scandalized sume bishops who 


* Happily this is not the case in England.—Ep. 











happened to be at Antioch ; bat Nonnus, 
of Heliopolis, who knew Pelagia, calmed 
their anger by assuring them that the actress 
would soon become a great Saint. 

Some days after, Pelagia went to attend 
divine worship: Nonnus preached the ser; 
mon; and she was so eflified by what 
she heard, that she wrote a letfer of 
congratulation to the preacher, at the same 
time expressing her wish to become 4 
Christian. Nonnus baptized her without 
hesitation. From that moment, Pelagia 
renounced Satan and all his ‘works; shé 
sold her property (for she was more econo- 
mical than actresses usually are) audi distri, 
buted it among the poor. She then quitted 
Antioch, disguised in male attire, and as- 
suming the name of Pelagus, retired to Je- 
rusalem, to the Mount of Olives, where she 
led a strictly pious life. 

The report of her good actions soon 
spread in every direction : nothing was spo- 
ken of but the hermit Pelagus. This hay- 
ing come to the ears of Nonnus, he de- 
spatched a: message to her by. his deacon, 
Jacobus, who went on a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem. Jacobus visite Bel ia in her 
cell, but she did not discover herself to 
him: her sex was not ascertained until after 
her death. 

The history of St. Genis is’ generally 
known. He lived during the age of the 
Emperor Dioclesian. If we may credit 
Surius, that Emperor took a pleasure in 
having the mysteries of the Christians re- 
presented on the stage, for the sake of 
turning them into ridicule. One evening, 
whilst Genis was representing the ceremo- 
nies of the baptism, an inward light sud- 
denly came aeross him, and he positively 
declared his determination to be ized. 
This was at first supposed to be merely a 
pretence, to give greater effect to his part. 
All the usual ceremonies were performed ; 
he was dressed in a white gown ; and that 
nothing might be wanting, he was led be- 
fore a statue of Venus, and ordered to wor- 
ship it. But Genis loudly protested that he 
was a Christian, and that he would neither 
worship prostitutes nor wooden idols. This 
at first excited loud laughter; the Empe- 
ror thought it was merely a jest. But when 
Genis spoke of it seriously, the Lictor was 
brought forward, and he was fl on the 
stage. This chastisement p ineffee- 
tual, Dioclesian sent him before the Pre- 
fect; he was put to the torture; but nei- 
ther promises, tlireats, nor torments, could 
overcome his firmness, and hé was beheaded 
on the 25th of August 303. 

Porphyro and Ardaleon obtained the ho- 
nours of martyrdom in a similar way. The 
former was a native of Alexandria, and was 
converted on the stage ; the other was born 
at Adrianople: like Genis be counterfeited 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, to 
amuse Julian the Apostate; bat he was 
suddenly converted, and for that offence 
was beheaded. 

Can it be doubted but that these illus- 
trious martyrs take an interest in the wel- 
fare of their successors, and that they oc- 
casionally look down from heaven on our 
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impenitent actresses? They, of all per- 
sons in the world, must stand particularly 
in need of the influence of grace; for it 
has been remarked, from time immemorial, 
that their hearts are seldom impressed with 
a sense of their situation, until old age 
banishes the loves and the graces. 

In Spain, where religivn is merely stupid 
and dangerous superstition, actors are 
bigotted and dissolute. An actress seldom 
goes abroad without a rosary in her hand ; 
and in those comedies where it is necessary 
to chain up the devil, it is done with a 
rosary. Plays are performed in Spain for 
the benefit of the Virgin and Saints, and 
balls are given for the deliverance of souls 
from purgatory. 

On an occasion of the above kind, a play- 
bill was exhibited, couched in the follow. 
ing terms:—TJo the Empress of Heaven, 

other of the Eternal Word, the Leading 
Star of all Spain. The Consolation, faith- 
Sul Sentinel and Bulwark of all Spaniards, 
the most Holy Mury. For her benefit, and 
Sor the increase of her worship, the come- 
dians of Seville will perform avery pleasant 
comedy, entitled Ex. Lecarario. 

A ormer, of the Theatre Royal of 
Madrid, left orders, in his will, that a vast 
number of masses should be performed for 
the repose of his soul. The will declared 
that all that was more than sufficient to de- 
liver him from purgatory, should revert to 
his comrades. The actors of the second 
theatre laid claim to this eventual succes- 
sion; but the king’s company would not 
yield a single mass. A law-suit was the 

t. The actresses took up arms, and 
went about to solicit the judges. Those of 
the Grand Theatre were more numerous 
and handsumer than their opponents ; they 

i all the votes, doubtless because 

stood much in need of indulgence, as 
the advocate of the adverse party justly 
observed. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries, Eu- 
rope was inundated with Spanish comedies 
and tragedies. Lopez de Vega alone pro- 
duced eighteen hundred, and Calderon 
nearly seven hundred ; Augustino Moreto, 
a favourite author, who wrote only thirty- 
six pl he is accused of sterility by the 
Spanish critics. The taste for theatrical 
amusements bears a relative proportion, 
and in no other country are there so many 
actors or rather mountebanks. In England 
there is nothing humiliating in the profes- 
sion Coane: actors, who possess talent, 
and uct themselves with propriety, 
are received into the best company. M. 
: es, in his work entitled Des Erreurs 
et des Prejuges repandus dans la Societé, 
gives an account of the writings of Prynn, 
who, during the reign of Charles I. wrote 
v t theatrical amusements. 


He asserted that plays were the works of 


3 that Terence and Sophocles were 
among the damned; that Brutus assassi- 
tate Cesar because the latter wrote a 
tragedy; and, finally, that all who fre- 
; wy theatres renounced their faith and 

ir 


tired of 


tism. The English soon grew 
ese declamations, and Fyus wes 
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cited before the Star Chamber. There he 
was condemned to see his book burnt by 
the common hangman, and to have his ears 
cat off. This was executed ad majorem 
comadie gloriam. 

“* If we consider, says the severe Duclos, 
the object of our theatrical amusements, 
and the talent which the individual must 
possess who distinguishes himself in the 
profession, the condition of an actor will 
obtain, from every liberal mind, the respect 
which is due to it.” 

M. Jouy observes, that there is no class 
of society in which manners are more re- 
laxed; but at the same time none in which 
the ties of relationship are stronger or more 
respected. ‘‘ There is, however, adds the 
above author, in the conduct of actresses, 
a weak side, which I can neither excuse 
nor defend ; not even by inquiring whether 
the irregularities with which they are for 
the most part reproached, are not with a 
little addition of scandal, the same which 
occur in the highest classes of society.” 

If we temper justice with indulgence, 
and consider the temptations of every kind 
to which actresses are exposed, the preju- 
dice which is entertained against them, 
and, above all, the dangers of their situa- 
tion, and the opportunities it affords for 
misconduct, it must be acknowledged, that 
if prudence be a virtue in society, it isa 
miracle on the stage. 

Actors are sometimes jealous, vain, and 
impertinent. With them self-love silences 
personal interest ; but these are traits com- 
mon to every class. As to actresses, they 
are, it is said, the most coquettish of wo- 
mankind, not to say any thing worse of 
them. This may be true with respect to 
the actresses of Paris and Brussels, Vienna, 
&c. bit, be it well understood, (and we 
hereby ‘put our declaration solemnly on re- 
cord,) that the actresses of Ghent * are 
entirely exempt from this accusation ; for 
we consider them all as very models of 
prudence and chastity! ! 





* Shall we add “‘ and of London” ?—Ep. 
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The Seatonian prize for an English poem 
has been this year one to the Rev. A. 
Dicken, Fellow of St. Peter’s College.— 
The subject is Deborah.— Cambridge Chro- 
nicle. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE POLAR EXPEDITION. ~ 


Extract of a Letter from on board the 
Dorothea. 


We first made the ice about the 27th 
May, near Cherry Island, which is small, 
and of remarkable appearance, being 
composed of many high and pointed rocks 
or cliffs; and in one bearing, looks as if 
rent asunder by some convulsion of nature ; 





it lies on the south-east part of Spitzbergen, 
from which it is distant about 150 miles. 
During a few days previous to making the 
ice, we experienced a great change of wea- 
ther, the thermometer having fallen very 
considerably, and now continued below 32 
deg. We had also frequent and heavy falls 
of snow; and for several days, in the latter 
part of May, the thermometer fell to 18 
deg. or 14 deg. below the freezing point. 
We soon descried the lofty and snow-capp’d 
rocks or precipices which compose Spitz- 
bergen—the cheerless, bleak, and sterile 
aspect of which it is impossible to describe. 
Running along the western side of the 
island, our progress was stopped by im- 
mense barriers of ice, which extended in 
every direction as far as the eye could 
reach, and joining the land to the north- 
ward, blocked up all the harbours. We 
succeeded, however, in gaining a high 
northern latitude, viz. about 80.; but as 
we had parted from our consort a few days 
before, in a heavy gale of wind, we return- 
ed in quest of her, and were fortunate 
eaough to fall in with her on the subsequent 
day. We now put into Magdalena Bay, in 
the lat. 79. 33. North long. 11 East. The 
upper and inner part of this Bay was found 
so choked up with ice, which was now be- 
ginning to break up, that our situation here 
became very critical. Having surveyed it, 
however, we again put to sea, and ran alon r 
the edge of the ice to the westward, which 
every where presented the appearance of a 
solid body. On the 10th June, we fell in 
with several sail of Greenlandmen, when 
we were sorry to learn that no hope ex- 
isted of getting to the northward by stretch- 
ing to the westward ; and it was the unapi- 
mous opinion of the masters of these ships, 
that to gain a high northern latitude, we 
must penetrate to the northward ; that is to 
say, that we must stand in with, or near, to 
the land of Spitzbergen. In consequence 
of this infermation, as well as the observa- 
tions we had already made, and the deci- 
sive opinion of our pilots, we retraced our 
steps to the northward, and were soon com- 
pletely beset in the ice. You cannot form 
any conception of the truly picturesque and 
often solemn grandeur of such a svene. 
Conceive two vessels hemmed in, jammed, 
and completely surrounded by immense 
masses of ice, of the rudest and often most 
fantastic forms; the two ships appearing, 
as it were, like specks in the midst of a 
vast extended plain, of alabaster whiteness, 
and to which the eye can assign no limits. 
When the sun shone bright, whether at 
mid-day or midnight, but particularly at 
the latter period, its beams assumed a softer 
hue, and shed a mellower tint on the im- 
mense sheet of surrounding ice, while the 
steep and towering summit of Spitzbergen, 
forming the hack ground, combined to ren- 
der the whole truly grand and interesting. 
In this situation we remained ten or twelve 
days, nearly fixed bodies, except when the 
different currents changed our situation, 
which was indicated to us only by altering 
the bearings of the land, from which we 
were distant eight or ten leagues. At 
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length we were extricated from our peril- 
ous situation by the ice partially opening, 
so as to enable us to force our way out. 
We now ranged along the edge of the ice, 
endeavouring, if possible, to discover some 
vacancy by which we might penetrate 
northward; but we did soin vain. On the 
26th June, we again came to anchor in 
Fair Haven, which is situated between two 
islands called Vagel Sang and Clover Cliff. 
On those, and the neighbouring islands, we 
discovered numerous herds of rein deer ; 
ani inrunning in for the anchorage, im- 
mense numbers of sea horses were seen 
lying on the ice, huddled together, and, at 
adistance, much resembling a group of 
‘cattle. We succeeded in killing several, 
some of which were of prodigious size ; for 
instance, one which we cut up was found 
to weigh twenty hundred weight. These 
animals are seen everywhere, near the land, 
on the ice, as well as in the sea; and they 
are found in the bays (which are numerous 
all along the coast) lying on the beach, 
sometimes tothe amount of several hun- 
dreds. To a stranger they present the 
most forbidding and ugly aspect imagin- 
able. When much annoyed by shot, they 
assemble their forcees—surround the boat, 
as if determined to retaliate : thirty, forty, 
or more, will appear in every direction, and 
almost at the same moment, and so near, 
that the muzzle of your musket will often 
reach their heads; they now make a his- 
sing, barking kind of noise; and no sooner 
receive your fire than they become appa- 
rently furious, roll about, descend probably 
for a minute, when they re-appear with im- 
mense increase of numbers, and seem pro- 
portionably bolder in their assaults. Seve- 
ral of our oars were snapped in two, or 
otherwise broken by them. In their upper 
jaw are two tusks of great size, which seem 
as if intended by nature to form the prin- 
cipal means of defence, as well against the 
attacks of their enemies, as to raise and 
support their huge carcasses when they ele- 
vate themselves from the sea to the ice ; 
these tusks are of the purest ivory, and 
when they have attained their full growth, 
are of considerable value. Their hides are 
very thick, and of the toughest texture ; 
but they are coarse, and fit only for placing 
on the. rigging of ships to prevent chafing. 
When brought on board, their bodies emit- 
ted a most intolerable stench ; to get rid of 
which, as soon as they were skinned, the 
carcass was thrown overboard. The rein- 
deer of Spitzbengen, of wiich we procured 
a plentiful supply, donot, I think, differ es- 
sentially from the deer of England, exccpt 
that, as the autumn advances, they begin 
to cast their summer coat, and during the 
winter months become perfectly white ; 
even in the end of June their winter coat 
was but beginning to fall off, and many of 
those we killed were still nearly white. 


We also saw many white bears, but only 
succeeded in killing one. 

We continued at anchor in Fair Haven 
about seven or eight days, during which 
time we (the two ships) succeeded in killin 
about 45 or 50 deer, the weight of which 





averaged at least 120 pounds. We again 
put to sea, hoping that as the season was 
now more advanced, we should be able to 
penetrate towards the north. Having dis- 
covered some partial openings in the ice, 
we forced our way in; and on this occasion 
we gained the highest northern latitude we 
were destined to reach, viz. 80. 32. Here 
we were again completely surrounded and 
blocked up, in which state we remained 
during a period of three weeks. At length, 
on the 29th July, after immense labour and 
fatigue, we succeeded once more in getting 
into open water, little aware of the catas- 
trophe which was to befal us on the ap- 
proaching morn. We had gained an offing 
of eight or ten miles from the packed ice, 
when about four o’clock, a. M. on the 30th 
July, a dreadful gale of wind came on, 
blowing directly on the ice. In a few hours 
we found ourselves in an awful situation, 
unable to weather the ice on either tack, 
and drifting fast upon the main body of it, 
which the wind and swell had now rendered 
to every appearance a solid mass. We 
knew not what to do; there was no time 
for deliberation, and to prevent the ship 
from driving broadside on, the only alter- 
native we had was to put the helm up, and, 
if possible, to forve her head into the ice. 
A little after nine o’clock the word was 
given to ey the helm up: an awful pause 
succeeded ; the most solemn dread pervaded 
every countenance; to all human proba- 
bility there were but a few moments betwixt 
us and eternity, and every individual, with 
the most dreadful anxiety, watched the 
moment when the ship should receive the 
first shock. The concussion was tremendous. 
The sea was running awfully high, and at 
the instant of coming in contact with the 
ice, it threatened every moment to swallow 
us up. Our ship continued to receive most 
dreadful shocks; but in the course of half 
an hour had forced herself in, probably about 
two or three times her own length. The 
immense masses of ice which now sur- 
rounded us in every direction, served, in a 
great measure, to shield us from the vio- 
lence of the sea, and we were now so firmly 
wedged, that the ship comparatively had 
little motion. 

Fortunately the gale soon moderated, but 
we found ourselves in a sinking state; 
all the pumps going, and unable to keep 
the ship free. We now expected every 
moment to go to the bottom. The fo'low- 
ing morning was, providentially, fine, and 
the ice had somewhat separated: with the 
utmost exertion of every soul on board, we 
succeeded in getttng the ship out of the ice, 
and were able, on the following morning, 
to reach Smeerenberg Harbour, Spitzber- 
gen. Our ship being now in such a shat- 
tered condition, every idea of wintering was 
at an end; and it became a question whe- 
ther the ship (the larboari side, in several 
places, being literally stove in,) was sea- 
worthy; or if, every thing considered, and 
under all the circumstances, it would be 
prudent to risk our lives in crossing the 
Atlantic. Having got into Smeerenberg 
Harbour, however, it was found that we 





possessed the means of materially strength- 
ing our vessel; after the completion of 
which, it was determined that we should 
proceed to England. 


The second Expedition has also we 
observe returned ; but it cannot be said 
unsuccessfully, as it is stated to have 
made many important observations. 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY OF DENMARK. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

As you have made mention more than 
once, in your Journal, of the interesting 
operations of the French and English Aca- 
demicians and Engineers, for the purpose 
of correcting the trigonometrical measure- 
ments in England and France, you will 
probably judge the following worthy of 
notice. 

In the Seeing of the year 1816, His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark resolved to 
have a trigonometrical measurement exe- 
cuted in Denmark, and intrusted it to Pro- 
fessor Schumacher. One of the instruments 
being damaged in the carriage, the opera- 
tion could not be begun that year. The 
year fullowing, Professor Schumacher went 
to Munich, and there received, from M-. 
Reichenbach, a new instrument, in the 
room of the damaged one. Since that time 
the operations have been prosecuted with- 
out interruption, and the series of triangles 
now extend from Lauenberg to Fiihnen. In 
Denmark and the Duchies four degrees and 
a half of latitude will be measured, and 
from Copenhagen to the West Coast the 
same number of degrees of longitude. 

A few months ago, the Hanoverian go- 
vernment joined in this great scientific 
operation, and the celebrated M. Gauss, 
Director of the Observatory at Gottingen, 
was ordered to go to Luneburg, there to 
connect one of the steeples with the Danish 
triangles, in order to continue the series of 
triangles through the kingdom of Hanover. 
This connection is now accomplished, 
and it will be happy for Astronomy and 
Geography, if all the neighbouring States 
will thus assist in bringing them to per- 
fection. 


TO USE THE SUN-DIAL BY NIGHT AS A 
MOON DIAL. 


If any one wishes out of curiosity or ne- 
cessity to learn what o’clock it is by the 
Moon, he may calculate it by the shadow 
which the moon casts upon the sun-dial : 
only it is necessary to know the moon’s age, 
which may be found in the almanack. If 
the new moon happens in the morning, this 
day is taken into the account; but if it 
happens after noon, the following day is 
counted the first. The moon’s age is to 
be multiplied by 4 and divided by 5. The 
quotient must either be added to the hours 
which the shadow indicates on the sun-dial, 
and the sum gives the time sought; or the 
hour shewn by the moon upon the dial is 
subtracted from the quotient, and the re- 
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mainder gives the hour sought. The first 
is to be done when the shadow falls on an 
hour of the afternoon, and the latter when 
it falls upon an hour of-the forenoon. The 
following examples will illustrate this : 

Ist. Suppose a countryman returns home 
in the evening, the moon being ten days 
old, and finds that the shade cast by the 
moon on the stin-dial is at half past two; 
or that the shadow cast by the moon falls 
on the place at which the shadow cast by 
the sun stands at half past two. The 
question is, What o’clock was it when the 

ant came home ? The answer is calcu- 
ed as follows : 

The moon’s age, 10 days x 4- 4042 8. 
8 therefore is the time when the moon 
was in the meridian, and 8+24—104, or 
half past ten, the hour sought.—2d. Sup- 
pose the moon to have been 18 days old, 
and the shadow cast by it on the sun-dial 
to have marked 11. This-time is subtracted 
from the hour when the moon was in the 
meridian; thus: moon’s age, 18 days 
x 4=72; 77= 14}, or 2 hou 24 minutes 
past midnight, at which time the meon was 
in the meridian on that day, and from 
which the hour marked by the shadow must 
be deducted. The shadow shews here 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, or one hour before 
noon, which deducted from 2 hours 24 
minutes, gives 1 hour 24 minutes; 
23—1=1}, or 24 minutes past 1 o’clock. 








JESUITS BARK. 


It is calculated that about 18000 weight 
of the Quinquina are annually conveyed 
to Europe froin the forests of South 
America; and there is moreover reason 
to believe that the trees which produce 
the bark, decay in proportion as it is ex- 
tracted. It has already been found neces- 
sary to penetrate into the interior of the 
forests to supply this enormous cousump- 
tion, and travellers agree in declaring, that 
should it not diminish, we shall, in less 
than a century, be entirely deprived of this 
precious substance. 

It has, however, fortunately been disco- 
yered that other bark possesses the febrifu- 

eous quality in a degree almost as power- 
ful as the quinquina itself: it may in many 
cases be substituted for the latter, and 
thereby tend to diminish its demand. 

The vegetable which produces this bark 
is very abuncant-in Asia and the Islands of 
Africa, where it is employed as an effectual 
remedy against fevers of every kind. Lin- 
neeus places it among the paulinie, under 
the name of paulinia asiatica. Smith and 
Wildenow inelude it in the genus Scoplia, 
under the specifie denomination of acaleata, 
Mr. Jussieu has given it the name of ¢o- 
dalia, by which it is known to the coast of 
Malabar. 

M. Habert, a botanist at the Isle of Bour- 
bon, has transmitted a quantity of this bark 
to M. Bose of the Sealine of Sciences at 
Paris. It is rolled like the quinquina, and 
covered by an epidermis about the thick- 
ness of a line, brown or yellow, and having 





yellow farinaceous spots. Its taste is slightly 
aromatic; but the interior suhstance or 
liber has a very bitter taste, is pungent and 
somewhat reseinbling pepper, but at the 
same time sweetish, like the bark of the 
glyeyrrhiza or lickorice root. 


Dr. Virey, who has published these par- 
ticulars, adds, that this bark may be admi- 
nistered either in powder or decoction, as 
a remedy against intermitting fevers so 
common in the low and marshy parts of 
warm countries. 


THE FINE ARTS. 





On Monday, the 2d instant, Mr.Wash- 
ington Allston was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

Mr. Carlisle, the Professor of Ana- 
tomy, commenced his course of Lec- 
tures on Monday last the 9th inst. 


It is stated in a letter from Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, that the Emperor of Austria gave, on 
the 26th ult. a first sitting to the Painter 
sent to this place by the Prince Regent of 
England, to take Portraits of the three So- 
vereigns. The Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia will, on their return, grant 
the same favour to the Artist. This inti- 
mation confirms our original opinion, that 
Sir T. Lawrence was employed to take the 
Portraits of the exalted personages, at this 
memorable Congress, for the ultimate pur- 
pose of composing them into a grand his- 
torical picture. We are assured that the 
Prince Regent, with his wonted munifi- 
cence, presented Sir Thomas with the sum 
of ten thousand guineas. 

The Journal of Rome st-tes—A copy of 
the celebrated painting of the Transfigura- 
tion, executed hy Mr. George Harlowe, an 
English Gentleman, has excited universal 
admiration. This copy, which is of the 
same dimensions as the original, has been 
completed, with astunishing perfection, in 
the space of 18 days. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[By Correspondents.] 
PITY. 
Let Pity’s gentle voice awake 
The softly stealingfsigh, 
And tears of trembling radiance break 
Forth from your pensive eye. 


For grief like this refines the heart ; 
While every selfish care, 

Lost in compassion s sacred smart, 
Shall cease to rankle there. 





AVARICE. 


Yes! I had fixed mine eye on that bright star 
Which lures its votaries to an early grave, 
Early and glorious—aye and happier far 
Than they who live to lose, what fortune gave 





In fickle mood.—I rode upon the wave, 

My bosom swelling like the ocean ;—proud 
That in the band sent forth to free and save, 
My name was numbered—at the fane | bowed 
Of Honour,—brilliant star !—I worshipped with 

the crowd. 


But not that they did worship ;—from my birth 
I yielded homage to an unknown shade ; 
It had no semblance to the things of earth ; 
In Truth’s white robes the phantom I arrayed, 
Then knelt before the image I had made: 
l formed it bold,—abhorrent of deceit ; 
By aught on earth save baseness undismayed ; 
On every vice it frowned; but loathing hate 
For one alone reserved—the sin insatiate, 


Fell Avarice! that ’midst the lesser crimes 
Shines like a comet ;—fertile source of woe; 
Thou,—vice peculiar to these latter times, 
Triumphing o'er the hearts of men dost go, 
Scattering thy poison weeds on all below: 
Thy marble robes repel the sigh-breathed prayer 
Whispered by meagre Want.—Despair’s deep 
throe, 
The sigh that rives the breast,—the blood-tinged 


tear 
‘Gushing from blighted hope,—with thee—are 


idle air. 


Thou, like a rock torn from its earth-hound base, 
And wandering amongst mortals, reckest not 
The ruin of thy course, and we may trace 
How thou dost crush, and crumble into nought 
The human passions that with thee have fought, 
And fallen—Mark the gathering of that brow, 
That eye earth-fixed in agony of thought; 
There, once, sat smoothness, brightness, glad- 
ness—now— 
Oh! ‘neath thy glacial sway, the life-warm feel- 
ings bow. 


Poet * of broken hearts !—had I the power 
That lives, and lightens in thy glowing page, 
I'd tell how this gigantic vice doth tower 
Above its compeers—tearing in its rage 
‘The wrung heart piecemeal :—mortal war doth 


wage 
With all of good or beautiful on earth, 
Mocking at young-eyed hope, and feeble age, 
All godlike virtues withering in their birth ; 
Leviathan of sin,—dark sepulchre of worth. 


Moloch of passions !—thou hast been to me 
A mountain weight, clogging my upward flight; 

Oh! from thy chilling influence were | free, 
I'd roam and revel in the fields of light, 

And séale of honour’s steep the topmost height, 
Or perish in the daring :—I would rend 

The veil that wraps me in oblivious night, 

Down glory’s stream to after ages send 

A laurel-circled name,—that now, alas! must 

blend 


With the ignoble - - - - - 


Blandford, Sept. 1818. Tue EnTuusiast. 
* Byron. 





Thought from the French of Jeanne de Segla, om 
seeing two Trees which had just been felled. 


What makes me grieve your dying state, 
Sure not the fate you cannot feel ?— 
Ah no! all mortal things decay, 
As hours their rapid circles wheel. 


Soon shall my doom resemble yours, 

When a remorseless strikes the blow— 
Dust and oblivion be my lot, 

Wrapt in the chilly earth below. 
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Nought shall remain, unless it be 
The shadowy image friendship traces, 
Which Time, that every thing destroys, 
In a few passing years effaces. Cc. R. 





“ LONG LIVE THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA.” 
BY KORNER. 


Supposed to be written the morning before the 
Buttle of Aspern. 
The night is calm, the earth is wrapt in dreams, 
The pale moon skirts the clouds with silv’ry 
streams— 
Why world so still, so like the grave— 
Why lurk’st thou like a treacherous wave, 
That seems, all fair, to hide no wrong, 
Yet black destruction bears along !— 
Unearthly sounds reign through thy realm, 
And with deep dread the soul o’erwhelm, 
As if thou would’st with trembling awe 
The morning's bloody veil updraw— 
Yet slumbering on their tented beds, 
War’s victims rest their wearied heads, 
The stars yet wander through the sky, 
And death awaits on destiny ;— 
O let me long this stillness share ; 
For other scene must day prepare ! 


In eastern glory sinks the waning night, 
And the new morn awakes in radiance bright. 
A new day lightens all the plain ; 
Once more behold the sun again, 
Ye, who his due return await, 
Ne’er doomed to see his setting state ! 
In many a heart beats high the blood 
Of arrogance and hardihood, 
That ere the closing hour of day 
Shall not again its pulses play. 


The sun appears—the mists ascend on high— 
The silent prayer is offered to the sky.— 
Now start to action all around, 
With arms tbat flash along the ground ; 
The youth still presses boldly on : 
Yet ere the favouring time be gone, 
A sad foreboding fills his mind, 
And with his fate to heaven resigned, 
He yields an agitated prayer 
In haste for his beloved Fair ; 
He saw her wecp at his farewell, 
And mournful thoughts his bosom swell, 
While as they happier times renew, 
He feels it was his last adieu ! 


The ~ mounts high—the martial trumpets 

ow— 

And urge him onward to the advancing foe.— 
‘* See there St. Stephen’s * sacred shrine, 
And where French ensigns glittering shine ! 
Up, brothers! rouse your dormant powers,” 
He cries, “* that eagle shall be ours ! 
Farewell! farewell! my distant loves, 

This day our country’s prowess proves, 
Vil ne’er disgrace you, if I die 
I perish crowned with victory !”” 


The combat thickens—slaughter rages round 
And gapes all bloody red from many a wound,— 
** Lead on! lead on! there glory lies, 
We combat for the dearest prize !’’ 
Now. all around and all below 
The desolating bullets mow ; 
Horses and men together fall, 
Till swiftly flies the fatal ball, 
While shouting out, « Lead on, ye brave,” 
That sends him headlong to the grave— 





“The spire of the cathedral Church of St. 
som at Vienna, can be seen from the field of 








Yet with his last expiring breath, 

Unconquered in the arms of death, 

He falling cries, with faltering tongue, 

“* O live the House of Austria long! 

The eagle sinks, its fallen crest I see, 

Hail! O my country, thou again art free!” 
C. R—g. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. XIX. 
ON THE RAGE FOR IMITATING FOREIGN 
MANNERS. 


Why, is not this a lamentable thing, Grand- 
sire, that we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies, these fashion-mongers, these par- 
don-mes, who stand so much on the new forms, 
that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench? 
O their bons, their bons !—Romco and Juliet. 


What can an Englishman gain by being 
mistaken for a foreigner? What can he 
propose to himself, at home, by showing 
off foreign conceit, foreign affectation, and 
foreign grimace? Why he expects, thereby, 
to gain the reputation of a travelled, highly 
informed man: whilst the fair sex equally 
prides itself on the preference and pre- 
eminence which must arise from their ad- 
vantages of education and of travelling. 
These advantages, however, are to be ob- 
tained without the gesticulutions of moun- 
tebanks, the making our conversation an 
olla of all kinds of languages and quota- 
tions, and assuming a foreign accent, a 
foreign air, or rather, I should say, foreign 
airs. 

A deep-read pedant, whose mind is filled 
with classic and scientific lore, is scouted 
in polished circles for constant quotations 
of Greek and Latin. You may imagine it is 
because he is not understood hy the majority 
of the company. Not at all: it is pre- 
suinable that the well-educated majority 
does understand him; but it is because he 
is not understood by all. The ladies, for 
instance, and the less classical few of the 
gentlemen, do not understand him. For the 
very sane reason is an interlarding of 
foreign living languages equally offensive. 
Some of the circle may no: understand you, 
One nobleman speaks French, but’ not 
Spanish; another understands Spanish, but 
not German; a lady speaks French and 
Italian, but neither understands Spanish, 
Portuguese, nor German; whilst the lan- 
guage which the impertinent coxcomb 
wishes to show off in is precisely the one 
not intelligible; and, not unfrequently, it 
is selected for that very purpose, the 
speaker being very shallow in his acquire- 
ments even in his favourite tongue. 

When foreign languages are spoken, or 
scraps of them interpolated in English con- 
versation, with the view of facilitating our 
intercourse with a foreigner, the object is 





——————— 
amiable and praiseworthy; but when such 
conduct is adopted merely for the purpose 
of assuming something above the circle in 
which you then move, or with the view of 
shewing the company how much you know, 
it is truly unworthy of a gentleman, and it 
appears contemptible to a scholar and a 
man of taste, whether he understand the 
affected prattier or not. To communicate 
our ideas, it is necessary to be understood ; 
but to display these strange and silly airs, 
the very reverse is desirable: and the non- 
intelligent has the best ef the bargain, by 
losing some flimsy quotation, or some trite 
foreign trash in the way of quaint saying or 
common-place remark. At the close of the 
continental war, nothing could be more 
ludicrous than our military foplings 
masqueraded into the dress, the language, 
and the deportment of foreigners; and, 
what was worse, they played these foreign 
parts with very second-rate abilities,—very 
dully and imperfectly indeed,—forgetting 
and omitting the very best part of the cha- 
racters, and disfiguring and mutilating the 
other half; just as a barn performer or a 
strolling player of the lowest class murders 
Shakspeare or Otway, misrepresents our 
more modern dramatists, miscalls half the 
creation, forgets the real meaning of his 
author, and where memory deserts him, puts 
in trash of his own to fill up the hiatus. 

Thus had we, in our beardless and other 
military Kwguisites, returned from abroad, 
Spaniards without gravity and religion, 
Italians without harmony, finesse and genius, 
Gerinans without taciturnity and sound 
judgment, and French puppies without 
playfulness and volatility. In the same 
manner, one borrowed nothing of the 
German but his pipe and his want of polish ; 
another copied from the Spaniard nothin 
but his mustachio and his cigar; a third 
took from the Portuguese or the (talian 
nothing but his sensuality and uncleanliness ; 
and a fourth stole from the Frenchman 
nothing but his snuff-lox, his contortions, 
and his obtrusiveness. 

What an importation for Great Britain! 
to be spit out, snuffed out, smoked out, 
and put out of countenance frem morn till 
night, and to hear grunts, nasals, gutturals 
and lisps, out of time and place, in French 
and in German, or the more effeminate 
lispings, sighings, and smoothings of the 
Italian and Spanish languages ! 

Here we had an insipid cornet of horse, 
leering and ogling .con amore, abusing his 
fair countrywomen, our climate, and our 
language ; and it was—‘‘ Pazienza per for- 
za, as we say in Italian,” ‘* Pian Piano, if 
you please,” “* My good thir, I really don’t 
underthand you,” or ‘* Sin cumplimiento, 
as we say in Spain,” ‘* Muy obligato Senor, 
as the Spaniard says,” etcetera, etcetera. 
In another place we had a more elderly but 
not less affected militaire, all German, all 
smoke, tobacco, spurs, and+waltz, who 
could find nothing in his own country wor- 
thy of notice. 

Sometimes was to be seen a schoolboy, 
of one campaign, swelled into an Alexan- 
der the Great, who could talk of nothing 
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but of military movements, and who was 
enfilading the company, turning your flank, 
outmarching you, advancing in Echelon 
upon you, and doing every thing en mili- 
taire, but making a masterly and steady re- 
treat, which would have been the wisest 


and the most beneficial of all. This dash- 
ing character would tire you to death with 
the shredwork of continental languages,and 
with military manceuvres, froin the advance 
of the army getting engaged, to the taking 
up of anew position, and there bivonack- 
ing all night; so that his hearers heartily 
wished him to remain in that situation, or 
to join the reserve, of which he showed so 
great a want. 

But not to the brave defenders of our 
country, however coxcombical, are these 
failings alone to be attributed; our nobility 
and nen of fortune and fashion are equall 
culpable in this respect. An Irish Earl, 
now no more, returned from his contineutal 
tour perfectly unintelligible. He would 
ask you, in broken English, if he made 
himself understood by you; and he never 
framed a sentence that was not at least 
half French. A certain Marquis has the 
very air, accent, appearance, expression, 
taste, and smell of an Italian ; and he mar- 
shals his foreign servants before you merely 
to show you how much above an English- 
man he is. Some, and very illustrious per- 
sonages too, are so Germanized, that you 
forget their breed entirely ; and thus they 
lose some portion of national attachment, 
which, but for their disguise, would every 
where fall to their share. 


Then we have women all 2 /a mode de 
Paris—all broken sentences of French and 
English, all shrug, hump-back, stooped 
shoulders, quick short step, and qua:lrille 
antics. These ladies are quite proud of 
having breathed the air cf Paris; but it 
may be said of them, as of the provincial 
belles of Franee who go to Paris for a finish, 
that they did not go ‘‘ Pour prendre VL’ air 
de Paris,” but rather that they went there 
‘* Pour prendre les airs de Paris.” So af- 
fected are these daues, that unless you can 
talk with them about the Thuilleries and the 
Champs Elisées, on the Parisian prome- 

_ hades, theatres and performers ,—if you have 
not every moment Mademoiselle Mars, 
Messieurs Talma, Vestris, Gardel, and 
Beaupré, Mesdames Clotilde and Cheaigny, 
the singers Lais, Derinis, Lavigne, Ma- 
dame Amand, and all the corps du Theatre 
Francois, the corps d’ Opera, and the corps 
de Ballet, they turn their backs upon you 
and treat you as a rustic—a superannuated, 
or an ultramontane being. 

A-few weeks trip over the water quite 
metamorphoses our youth of both sexes, 
giving them a most usurped and unjust su- 

eriority, and unfitting them for home and 
ritish society. These individuels also 


herd together, seck for saltz and quadrille 
parties, and consider that they have a right 
to be leaders of fashion and models of taste; 
whilst their dress is ungraceful, their man- 
ners extravagant, their language imperfect, 
their morals often impaired, their talents 
confined, and their conduct ridiculous. 





One would imagine that the English lan- 
guage (derived from, and composed too, of 
so many dead and living languages) would 
be quite rich and various enough to express 
our thoughts, without interlarding it with 
any other forms of speech ; yet our Jnsipids 
and Evquisites, our unintelligible belles, 
and pert half-educated Misses, cannot ex- 
plain themselves without the “ foreignaid of 
ornament ;” and therefore they inform us 
that, in spite of such and such an occur- 
rence, they prese:ved their sang froid ; that 
they treated the affair with the utmost non- 
chalance ; that it was une affaire du cour, 
or une affuire de goit. If asked how they 
will act, they will faire leur possitle, or 
faire V impossible, (which by-the-bye they 
wish to do) witha million of other hack- 
nied French phrases, that do not express 
the object alluded to one bit better than 
plain English would do. 

Add to these things the ah bahs! the tout 
au contraires, the point du touts, and a 
few more phrases of this kind, with the 
starts and the shrugs, the elevations of 
shoulders, the shakings of heads, the writh- 
ings, the convulsions, and the puppet-show 
tricks of features, and you will have the 
whole language and mancewvres of the 
pseudo learned and accomplished geniuses 
who have introduced foreign manners into 
our ative soil. 

The mistakes too which they make are 
additional proofs of a want of judgment. 
Why does the Frenchman add such stage 
effect to his words? He doubts that the 
simple matter of fact will be credited by 
you, or impressed on you, because his im- 
pesenee and volatility bring into action all 
ris resources at once ; or because voluptuous 
and intriguing Madame brings language, 
eyes, gestures, and limbs, all together into 
play, as if she were bringing all her artillery 
to bear upon the enemy at once; or, finally, 
hecause both wish to deceive you, to divide 
your attention, and find this powerful diver- 
sion quite necessary. 

In hot countries action is very often sub- 
stituted for speech, or speech is abridged 
and action becomes its auxiliary; and for 
this reason a Neapolitan, for instance, is a 
complete player of pantomime. The fo- 
reigner adds telegraphic and pantomimic 
signs to imperfect and almost unintelligible 
language ; and yet John Bull, who must be 
understood by a countryman, thinks the 
imitation of this, smart, well-bred, and fa- 
shionable. Italian and other foreign per- 
formers writhe and contort their figures, 
in order to give ease to the emission of 
sound; and therefore a pes gearte 
Miss cannot sing a common English ballad 
without drooping over the keys of her 
piano, bowing and waving about, giving 
her eyes a die-away expression, and prac- 
tising a thousand little affected fooleries. 

It is objected to the English, that they 
have a wan; of action and of expression in 
conversation,—a want of play of counte- 
nance and of, elegance of attitude; but 
this I deny. If you go into the higher cir- 
cles, the fact does not exist. Where do you 
find a man or a woman of family, an of 





ree 


high polish, address you with their back 
turned to yuu, with their arms folded across, 
or their fists ornamented with their 
at Where is the inquirer in genteel 
ife who asks the question without an ineli- 
nation of the head; or (if a lady in parti- 
cular) without a gracious and graceful 
smile? Dees a gentleman speak to you 
with averted eye, stern countenance, or 
surly gloom? Do we not assume respect 
when addressing the higher dignitaries of 
the state? And is there any well educated 
man who does not adapt his countenance 
and demeanour to his company and to the 
subject and situation of the time, without 
finding any dislocation of muscles, any con- 
vulsion of limbs, any broad stare of the eye, 
or violent disguise of the countenance at 
all necessary ? 

Dignity and composure, with a look of 
mind, and an air of reflection, best befit our 
national character. The fairer sex has a 
natural softness, screnity, and gentleness 
of expression and deportment. When we 
depart from these, we lose by the exchange, 
and we accept of the counterfeit in return 
for the sterling material. But whilst these 
are national characteristics, there is no need 
for the male to appear all coldness, ‘stoicism 
and apathy; nor for the female to have 
that look of a dreaming sheep, wn mouton 
qui reve, which our impertinent neighbour 
has bestowed upon her. Our language 
also—if a dispassionate judge do but visit 
our higher circles, he will find it chaste, 
classical, expressive, and correct; so much 
so that a person must possess no patriotism, 
who finds it requisite to borrow either in 
gesture or in diction from any other coun- 
try; and, if he do wish to improve the for- 
mer, it can alone be effected by consulting, 
not the French and Italian living models, 
but the Greek and Roman immortal ones, 
which still exists in the statues of antiquity. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning 
the intolerable affectation (it is too mild a 
term) of a certain Lwquisite, who is the 
most conceited piece of English manufac- 
ture, disguised and varnished over with 
plaster of Paris and other materials, that I 
ever knew. He asserts, that not one Eng- 
lishman in a thousand knows how tv take 
a pinch of snuff like a gentleman ! and that 
it takes twelve months to learn this art! 
yet he has contrived to acquire this useful 
and ornamental accomplishment in about 
half the time! Poor Mr. ! What an 
object of contemptuous pity to 

Tue Hermit 1x Lonpon. 








FANATICISM AND CONVERSION ! 


In the. 67th Number of the ‘ Modern 
History of-the Evangelic Missions,” a work 
which, together with important information 
respecting the conversion of the heathens in 
the East Indies, contains many articles of 
little value, we find the history of the con- 
version of a Bramin of the name of Ananda 
Rayer (Servant of God,) who formerly 
passed his time in repeating the following 

rayer: ‘‘Ohm, Prohm, Zriim, Klimm, 

loom, Ahm Hohm Crome Sriim Hum 
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Paddoh Aram.” This prayer, repeated 
400,000 times, was to make him happy 
both in this world and the next. The good 
man was fully persuaded of this, and ac- 
complished the great work in forty days. 
Not contented with this, and desiring to 
be inexpressibly re he repeated it a 
million times, lived all the while upon milk 
and rice mixed with water, let his hair and 
nails grow, &c. But finding every thing 
remain in statu quo, he lost his confidence 
in his Ohm Prohm, and turned to the 
Catholic Church, though not without some 
doubts respecting image worship, which the 
riest removed, by assuring him that the 
images of the saints were merely on account 
of the common people, that they might 
have something which they could see and 
touch. Whether the priest can justify this 
declaration in the eyes of his superiors, we 
do not pretend to decide. 

Amissionary of the name of Schmid, from 
Jena, gives us in this No. a picture of the 
English which is more favourable than many 
late foreign travellers have thought fit to 
allow us. ‘I have been now,” says he, 
*‘ nine months in London, and what a new 
world has here presented itself to my view! 
What devotion prevails in the churches, 
which is greatly promoted by the incom- 
parable English Liturgy! What genuine 
unfeigned piety is evident in so many fa- 
milies! What intimate knowledge and ve- 
neration of the holy Scriptures among all 
classes of the people!” &c. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane, seems to be all abroad, 
‘as the saying is ;’—floundering about in a 
sea of change, and exhibiting a different 
play every night, with as little diserimina- 
tion as if the Manager went blind-folded 
into the room where all the dramas of past 
og were piled together, and, thrusting 

is hand into the heap, took the first he 
touched for representation on the ensuing 
evening. Torn and Country displays Mr. 
Kean in one of his poorest characters, in a 
very foolish and inconsistent comely. His 
figure and appearance in the rustic garb are 
quite below the standard of even ordinary 
pretension, and the part offers but one oppor- 
tunity to redeem his personal deficiencies by 
the powers of acting. Romco and Juliet 
gives a tragic hour in turn to Mr. H. 
Kemble. Respecting this gentleman's 
performances we have candidly delivered 
our sentiments, and we are sorry they 
continue to be of the same unfavourable 
description. An anecdote is told which in- 
dicates that a very good judge of dramatic 
talent is of our way of thinking in this case. 
We allude to Mr. Stephen Kemble, the 
father of our present Romeo. During a 
rehearsal in the country, says the story, 
when Mr. H. Kemble belonged to his 
father’s provincial company, and happened 
to have a character assigned to him which 
he disliked, he threw down the MS. upon 
the stage, stamped ‘upon it in good heroic 





style, and in a tone of deep ‘tragical agony 
preferred a prayer to the immortal gods, 
that there might be an act of parliament to 
transport him to Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. ‘‘ Harry,” cried his angry Sire, 
‘nothing less than an Act of Parliament 
will ever have force to move you to either.” 
It is rather curious that the Lord Chancellor 
having continued the Sub-committee under 
the Drury Lane Act; and that Committee 
having engaged Mr. Stephen Kemble as 
manager, through which his son comes to 
he promoted, it is in fact by an Act of Par- 
liament that he is moved to the London 
boards. Mrs. West, Juliet, is an improv- 
ing actress, and will be among the foremost 
in two or three years, provided she has the 
natural genius, and is nut indebted for her 
present rank to mechanism. Bertram has 
been awoke for one night, and the Jew of 
Malta is announced for another, (the pre- 
sent evening): heavy and dull, continues 
to be the motto under which the theatre 
drags on. 





Covent Garpen has been rather prolific 
of novelties since the date to which our last 
notice reached. Mr. Farren has added Sir 
Fretful Plagiary to his list of characters, 
but we do not conceive so advantageously, 
on a comparison witn his predecessors, as 
in other parts in which he has appeared. 
Matthews’ slight touch of mimicry in this 
character gave it a raciness not easily 
equalled; and though we must not pro- 
nounce imitation to be sterling in comic 
exertion, it is impossible to deny that it 
is wonderfully effective and amusing. Mr. 
Farren’s was rather a new portrait, and it 
was, perhaps, on that account that we did 
not like it so well. Opinions are often 
formed rather from the personation of a 
good actor whom we see originally in a 
part, than from the study of the part itself: 
we reccive his conception of it without in- 
quiry. Mrs. Gibbs is an admirable Tilbu- 
rina; indeed she never fails, unless when 
forced into a fine lady. 


Mr. Yates.—On Saturday, a gentleman 
of this name from Edinburgh made his ex- 
aes upon a London audience, as Iago. 

e is above the middle size, and possesses 
a marking theatrical fave, with dark eyes. 
His voice is good, and his enunciation 
very distinct. Such are his gencral requi- 
sites. If we speak of his action it must 
be with reference to the particular charac- 
ter in which he appeared. In this we 
thought it rather mean, for Iago, though a 
villain, is of the rank of Othello’s Ancient, 
and ought to display the manners of a gen- 
tleman and soldier. Vice degrades the 
mind, but not the person and gestures of a 
man; and many handsome scoundrels, if 
they belong to the apper ranks of socicty, 
are gifted with suavity and grace. Yet 
with this want of proper dignity we do not 
consider Mr. Yates’ Iago to be conceived 
villanously enough. He is almost the only 
monster on the stage, nulla rirtute redemp- 
tum, and even his jocose scenes ought to 
bear the stamp of utter malignity. The de- 





butant rather gave spirit than this infernal 
expression: his colouring was animated 
throughout, and not of that deep tone 
which belongs to the abhorred hypocrite 


and assassin of innocence. There were 
often points in his performance which re- 
minded us of Kean; and the sort of familiar 
air and mode of address which that actor 
has, by his example, rendered so frequent 
in our hitherto grave and solemn tragedies, 
was notorious in every scene. We never 
liked this practice much, and are of that 
school which deems it carried to an excess 
not shurt of deformity in these days. But 
if we disliked it in the original and at 
Drury Lane, we dislike it much more at 
second hand and in Covent Garden.— 
Young’s Othello is in the older | ~ of the 
art, as improved by Garrick and Kemble. 
It never stoops to common life, any more 
than a noble historical picture condescends 
to low objects. It is elevated, without being 
on the stilts of former times; and, at a 
events, never falls into any thing which can 
by possibility be charged as unbecoming. 

he contrast of Mr. Yates’ portion of the 
new fashion with this representation of the 
old, is not in favour of the former. A still 
more serious fault of this actor was his mis- 
conception of Shakspeare in many instances, 
and his failure to mark him strongly in 
strong passages. Thus, for example, in the 
first scene when, impressing Brabantio with 
the certainty of his loss, he says, ‘* ’Zounds, 
Sir, you are one of those, that will not 
serve God, if the devil bid you,” he deli- 
vered the sentence in an even unemphatical 
way, as if the subject were indifferent con- 
versation. In the following passage spoken 
to Othello, 


- - - = = for, be sure of this,— 
That the magnifico is much beloved ; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s :— 


Mr. Yates left out the word ‘ double’, 
surely not.in ignorance of the vulgar error 
that the Duke of Veuice had a double voice 
or two votes, and therefore this very word 
is the key-stone of sense to the whole. It 
is a bad thing to try to mend Shakspeare ! 
In the grand scene with the Moor, where 
the latter invokes him to give his worst of 
thoughts the worst of words, the answer 
was very tame and imperfect, for want of 
proper emphasis :— 

Good my lord, pardon me ; 

Though I am bound to pres act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 

Utter my thoughts ? 


We have marked the words in italics which 
should have been accented ; Mr. Yates did 
not accent them at all. Upon the whole, we 
are inclined to consider this gentleman as 
an acquisition of some importance to the 
metropolitan stage, though Iago, we are 
certain, is not the part best adapted for 
the display of his abilities. His reception 
was highly favourable, and the bills an- 
nounce that he has entered into an engage- 
ment, at the close of those in which c 
stood previous to this trial. Miss O’Neill’s 
Desdemona, and Mr. C. Kemble’s Cassio, 
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are acknowledged chef d’ceuvres; the lat- 
ter, im his representation of drunkenness, 
has anew extorted, not only plaudits from 
the audience, bu* a ring of praise from the 
periodical critics. A Mrs. Yates, no con- 
nection of the Iago, played Emilia: she has 
butdittle power, but the character has not 
ten interesting phrases to utter. 

JaneE SHone.—Monday produced a still 
more prof needisplay of the intellectual riches 
of this theatre. The announcement of Jane 
Shore filled the house before the rising of 
the curtain. The play is feeble ; pompous 
language overwhelms its rapid thought; 
and glaring situation provokes a denial of 
the sympathy which might he given to mere 
natural incideut. Jane has nothing to ex- 
cite our pity beyond any other rejected mis- 
tress walking in a white sheet, and Alicia 
repels us in the manner of any other terma- 
gant labouring under a stained reputation. 

oth harlots, there might be some moral in 
their degradation, but there is no respect, 
and clamorous and punished profligacy 
must look for its mourners only in the sa- 
loon. But here was Miss 0’ Neill in floods 
of tears, and Miss Somerville in te:npests 
of vociferetion, ‘‘ the Douglas and the erey 
both in arms.” Young pouring out his no- 
ble voice in the passion of the lover, and the 
indignation of the patriot; Macready, for- 
cible in even the henpecked Dumont; and 
Booth throwing his diminutive person and 
feeble voice into all the outrage of Glo’ster 
and tyranny. The tyrant’s was, however, 
the most worthless part of the exhibition. 
Booth seems to have lost his physical 
powers with his ephemeral reputation ; and 
he dealt out rage and revenge, hatred and 
horror, in so humble a tone, that the gal- 
lery made up the deficit of volume by roar- 
ing and riot among themselves. A few 
peace officers were sent up to admonish 
them that the clamour was unseasonable at 
that momeat, and by this timely application 
which we entirely wish to see much oftener 
applied, the dissension left the house at li- 
berty to inquire what was doing on the 


stage. 


. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE DE LA GAITE. 


First representation of Jean Shogar, a 
melo-drame, in three acts. 

It is said that the melo-drame, called 
0 Homme a trois visag’s, inspired an author, 
distinguished for the singular character of 
his writings, with the first idea of the 
gloomy and whimsical romance of Jean 
Shogar, the subject from which the new 
piece is borrowed. 

Jean Shogar is a chief of banditti, who 
spread terror throughout Venice. He exer- 
cises the most despotic control over his ac- 
complices, though they have never seen his 
face, which he constantly wears covered with 
a black veil. Under the assumed name of 


Lothario, he saves the life of the young 
Countess Antonia, who becomes _passion- 
ately attached to him, On another o¢ya- 
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sion, by a mere motion of his hand he puts 
to flight a band of robbers, and a festival is 


given in his honour under the supposition 


that he is the ranquisher of Jean Shogar. 

He is on the point of being arrested, but 
is rescued by his own banditti. He then 
presents himself to Antonia as the last 
branch of the Princes of Athania, whom 
the Grand Segnior has created Huspodar of 
Montenegro. But he is surprised and 
seized by an armed force, and discovered to 
be Jean Shogar. On learning this dread- 
ful’ secret, Antonia goes distracted and 
dies. As to Shogar Lothario, without any 
respect being shewn to his dignity of Hos- 
podar, he is led off to execution. 

The melo-drame was upon the whole fa- 
vourably received ; but considerable altera- 
tions will be requisite to ensure its success. 


THEATRE DES VARIETES. 

Le Mariage par Saisie, a Vaudeville, in 
one act. 

Who has not heard that ludicrous anec- 
dote, originally related by Le Sage, in which 
the extravagant careless Dufresny is repre- 
sented as marrying his laundress instead of 
paying her? By substituting a pretty 
semnstress for the laundress, the Authors 
of the new Vaudeville have at least ren- 
dered the anecdote more probable. 

A Bluette, from the same subject, was 
some time ago produced at the Vaudeville, 
but the new piece is decidedly the best. It 
contains some highly comic scenes, and 
several of the songs were loudly applauded 
and encored. Some marks of disapproba- 
tion, which arose towards the latter end of 
the performance, prevented the names of 
the Authors from being heard, though they 
were loudly called for from all parts of the 
theatre. 
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VARIETIES. 





Review of Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Eerror, 

I am surprised that your Literary 
Gazette has never yet encountered the 
scalping knife of criticism ; but it ought to 
be reviewed, and I therefore propose from 
time to time to examine it analytically, and 
to offer my lacubrations for your own pages, 
presenting novelty to your readers, ¥ not 
amusement, and perhaps tempting them to 
reperuse seriously what they may have but 
slightly glanced over. 

In No. 94, page 1, col. 1, you give us an 
assertion of the Ohio political wiseacres, 
that “all men are born equally free and 
independent;” to which they might have 
as wisely added, that all men are born with 
teeth, and shoes and stockings, and either 
with a good trade at their finger ends, or 
money in their pockets ! 

When Mr. Fearon states that the Yankees 
(same page, col. 3) cut Spanish dollars for 
change, he forgot to add, that a skilful 
money-changer, in cutting a dollar into 
quarters, always cuts a good sized cross out 





of the centre; so that an American cut 
dollar has five quarters ! 

As for the Royal Evening Conversations 
(p. 710, col. 1,) their author appears in- 
debted for the idea to “* Swift’s Advice to 
Servants ;” since imitated in that ingenious 
work, ‘* Advice to Officers of the Army,” 
attributed to the first Marquis Townshend, 
but really written by Mr. Williamson, the 
first editor of the Courier. 

Your Woodspeen correspondent, H. V., 
will, I hope, have the goodness to inform 
me if lady ghosts are dressed in invisible 
petticoats, and if gentlemen ghosts are de- 
corated with the ghost of a pair of inexpres- 
sibles? As the leeches performed a funda- 
mental cure upon the Prussian Professcr, | 
beg leave to acquaint 7. V. that I have the 
best authority for informing him that leeches 
are also to be found in England. Q. 


A person speaking to Buonaparte during 
the Austrian campaign, in the year 1797, 
and mentioning the mathematics, he said, 
“* Yes, yes, the mathematics, that is the 
best. I am no friend to the Revolution ; and 
hope, when once the storm has abated, to 
spend the rest of my life as a teacher of the 
mathematics.”’ This was said by Buonaparte 
at Griitz, in Stiria, in April 1797, to Dia 
Stasel. 


‘A Mr. L. F. G——r, says, in a Griitz 
Journal, “‘ Can any body with justice ac- 
cuse Austria of not having produced great 
poets, if we consider that the great name 
of Virgil belongs to the classical soil of 
South Austria?” !! 


In using the French pronoun celui, care 
must be taken not to let a substantive pre- 
cede it, for it then refers to it, and fre- 
quently gives the phrase a very different 
meaning. This fault was once committed 
by a writer remarkable for his elegant and 
correct style, namely, M. de Fontanes,who, 
in an address to Napoleon once said, “Le 
monstre de l’anarchie a été terrassé par celui 
qui nous gouverne.” An epigramuiatic qui 
proquo, which was probably very far from 
the thoughts of the courtly orator. 


IrntsH Butis.—The Irish are laughed at 
for making a difference between being hilt 
and dead; but it appears from a recent tour, 
that the same difference exists in the Per- 
sian language. 


WarsicaL Buunpers. — Kephalides 
(see Literary Gazette, No. 93, p. 603) 
mentions a volume of German poems with 
asterisks in the title page, being set down 
in an Italian catalogue as a work on astro- 
nomy; but is that more absurd than the 
fact of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
being classed amongst books of Surgery ia 
a London sale catalogue about four years 
ago? 

AEROLITE.—On the 10th of August there 
fell in the village of Stobodska, in the go- 
vernment of Smolensko, a stone of the kind 
called Aerolites. Its descent was so rapid 





that it penetrated about nine inches into the 
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ground. Its surface is rough, and presents 
a mixture of metallic particles. It weighs 
about seven pounds. , 





For the following anecdotes we are in- 
debted to an unknown friend; but we have 
every reason to believe that they are all 
founded on facts. 

The merits of the amiable Bishop Horne 
were acknowledged by men of all sects. 
John Wesley, who was not accustomed to 
speak highly of the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, once observed, on seeing him pass 
the window of an inn, at which he was 
standing, ‘‘ There goes a man,.who, had he 
lived in the first days of Christianity, would 
have been an apostle !” 

A child, three years of age, hearing it 
said that she was born on the King’s birth- 
day, took no notice of it at the moment ; 
but in a day or two after, asked her father 
if she and the king were ¢erins ! 


A messenger of an office under govern- 
ment, mistaking, in a dark passage, a com- 
missioner for a brother messenger, and be- 

ng a fellow fond of pranks, jumped upon 
his back. The commissioner, rather alarm- 
ed, turned round in an angry manner, and 
asked what he meant by such a liberty ?>— 
‘“«T humbly beg your pardon, Sir, (replied 
the messenger, coolly,) I took you for 
Richard; bui, in future, I shall never for- 
get to look before I leap.”* 


A man is seldom wont to lend money 
when he is in across humour. Asa banker 
is more liable to the solicitations of borrow- 
ers than most men, a friend of one was in 
the habit of cautioning him to be on his 
guard, and used to observe, “‘ that a banker 
should be born in an ill humour, live in an 
ill humour, aud die in one; and then his 
house must be a safe one.” 


A lady, in ill health, resident in Essex, 
was recommended the use of asses milk by 
her physician, and an ass was accordingly 
hired. The difficulty was, who should per- 
form the office of the milk-maid, to which 
the servants of the house were, according 
to their own ideas, inadequate. A country 
girl was at length fixed upon, and, upon 
being asked if she could undertake the 
business, | very innocently, ‘I don’ 
knaw what I can do, but I'll try; but Pm 
zure I never milked a jack-ass in my life.” 


The Seapoys are noted for their careless- 
ness with respect to death. The crime of 
plundering is punished by hanging; and 
while a person high in office was absent 
one day on a ride, his cook was appre- 
hended for stealing a fowl. On his return, 
the master being informed of the affair, 
hastened to the place of confinement, and 
began expostulating with the Seapoy for 
his iucautious behaviour; when the fellow 
exclaimed, “ Never mind me, masser 3 
wasser know who can cook his dinner— 


_* It was only a prank of official ambition: 
higher men often try to leap over the heads of 
those before them —Ep, 





good cook in next tent.” ‘‘ Pooh! fellow, 
(returned his master) I care not about the 
loss of my dinner—I must go to the go- 
vernor’s house, to try to get you released.” 
—<@O! never mind me, masser, never 
mind,” replied the Seapoy, ‘‘ too hot for 
masser to go to governor, me care not for 
hanging—good cook next tent.” The in- 
fluence of his master, however, obtained 
his pardon; notwithstanding the trifling 
value he was accustomed, together with 
the rest of the Seapoys, to set upon life-— 
This circumstance is a fact, and can be well 
attested. 


America.—The following is the adver- 
tisement of a public entertainment at New 
Orleans last year : 

‘* INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

* On Sunday the 9th instant, wil] be re- 
presented in the place where fire-works are 
generally exhibited, near the Circus, an ex- 
traordinary fight of furious animals. The 
place where the animals will fight is a ro- 
tunda of 160 feet in circumference, with a 
railing 17 feet in he‘ght, and a circular 
gallery well conditioned and strong, in- 
spected by the mayor and surveyors by him 
appointed. 

Ist Fight.—A strong Attakapas Bull, at- 
tacked and subdued by six of the strongest 
Dogs of the country. 

2d Fight.—Six Bull-dogs against a Cana- 
dian Bear. 

3d Fight.—A beautiful Tiger against a 
black Bear. 

4th Fight.—Twelve Dogs against a strong 
and furious, Opeloussas Bull. 

If the Tiger is not vanquished in his fight 
with the Bear, he will be sent alone against 
the last Bull ; and if the latter conquers all 
his enemies, several pieces of fire-works 
will be placed on his back, which will pro- 
duce a very entertaining amusement. 

In the circus will be placed two manakins, 
which, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
bulls to throw them down, will always rise 
again, whereby the animals will get fu- 
rious. 

The doors will be opened at three, and 
the exhibition begin at four o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

Admittance, one dollar for grown persons, 
and 50 cents for children. 

A military band will perform during the 
Exhibition. 

If Mr. Renault is so happy as to amuse 
the spectators by that new spectacle, he 
will use every exertion to diversify and 
augment it, in order to prove to a generous 
public, whose patronage has been hitherto 
so kindly bestowed upon him, how anxious 
he is to please them.—Fearon’s Sketches. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Count de Forbin, who is equally 
eminent for his literary attainments and his 
taste for the fiae arts, intends, we under- 
stand, to publish a Journal of his late 
travels through Greece, - Palestine apd 


Egypt. 


The work will be printed in two 
volumes folio, and embellished with twenty- 
five plates, engraved after the Count’s own 
designs. Among the plates will be two 
views of Athens, one of Constantinople, 
one of Ephesus, St. Jean d’Acre, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Ascalon, Gaza, 
El-arish, Damietta, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
Thebes, Alexandria, &c. Among these 
designs is one which presents peculiar in- 
terest; namely, a portrait of the Pacha 
Mahomed Aly, Viceroy of Egypt. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NoveEMBER. 
Thursday, 5—Thermometer from 46 to 59. 
Barometer from 29, 62 to 29, 51. 
Wind EbN. $.—Generally cloudy, with a little 
rain in the morning. 
Rain fallen, 6 of an inch. 
Friday, 6—Thermowmeter from 50 to 60. 
Barometer from 29, 53 to 29, 66. 
Wind E. 4.—Generally cloudy, with a few 
drops of rain in the evening. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch, 
Saturday, 7—Thermometer from 49 to 59. 
Barometer from 29, 85 to 29, 93. 
Wind S. $.—Clzar, with a fog in the morning. 
Sunday, 8—Thermometer from 34 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 11. 
Wind NE. }.—Generally clear. 
Monday, 9—Thermometer from 42 to 54. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 17. 
Wind NbE, }—Generally hazy. 
Tuesday, 10—Thermometer from 42 to 50 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 07. 
Wind EbN and EbS, $.—Cloudy, with some 
rain in the morning. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 11—Thermometer from 44 to 53. 
Barometer from 29, 9@ to 29, 97. 
Wind EbS. 3.—Cloudy, with very heavy rain 
in the morning. 
Rain fallen, 7 of an inch. 
Latitude 51. 37.32.N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Many Authors and several Publishers 
are inthe habit of sending us notices of 
works in the press and about to appear. As 
far as these contribute to our own informa- 
tion we feel obliged to the parties, and if 
they do not see them in the Literary Gazette, 
we are sure they will consider a single reason 
sufficient, namely, that we should be charged 
with the duty on every annunciation. 








FMiscellancous Avvertisement, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION, 


The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE BORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 





Ten till Five, CHARLES SMART, Segrgtary. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published, in 2 vols. 4to. 31. 3s. 


VIEW of the STATE, of EUROPE daring the 
Middle Ages. By HENRY-HALLAM, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, svo. 14s. 
On the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY and TAXATION. By DAVID RICARDO, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, svo. 9s. 6d. 
On the LITERARY CHARACTER, illustrated 


by the History of Men of Genius ; drawn from their own 
Feelings and Confessions. By the Author of *‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in One Volume, 4to. with 
Fifteen Plates, 21. 2s. 
ACCOUNT of a VOYAGE to the Great LOO 
CHOO Island, in H.M.S. Lyra. By Captain BASIL 
RALL, R.N. F.R.S. L. et E. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, 8vo. price Is. 
A Third Volume of CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, 
Curiosities of Literature. Sixth Edition 
(with the additional Volume,) 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 





This Day is published, in 2 vels, 8vo. with a Portrait 
and Maps, 2is. a Second Edition of . 
JOURNAL of the late EMBASSY to CHINA. 
By HENRY ELLIS, 
Third Commissioner of the Embassy. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in svo. price 7s, 6d. in bds. 
OUTLINES of GEOLOGY : being the Substance 
of a Course of Lectures delivered in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, 
Sec. R.S.F.R.S. E. Prof. Chem. R.1., &c. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, with a Portrait, and Five coloured 
Engravings, Svo. price 12s. a New Edition of 
VOYAGE of His Majesty's late Ship ALCESTE, 
along the Coast of Corea, to the Island of Lewchew; 
with an Account of her Shipwreck. By JOHN M‘LEOD, 

Surgeon of the Alceste. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, in svo. 14s. a Second Edition of 
An ESSAY on the PRESENT STATE of LITE- 
RATURE in ITALY, comprising a view of the Lives and 
Writings of Cesarotti, Paini, Alfieri, Findemonte, Monti, 
and Foscolo. With Ilustrations of Childe Harold, By 
JOHN HOBHOUSE, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
A.M, and F.R.S. 4 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Monday will be publishcd, svo. 5s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION which sail- 
ed from England in 1817, to join the South American 
Patriots ; comprising every Particular connected with its 
Formation, History, and Fate; with Observations and 
authentic Information, elucidating the real Character 
of the Contest, Mode of Warfare, State of the Ar- 
mies, &c. 

Ry JAMES HACKETT. 
First Lieutenant in the late Venezuela Artillery Brigade. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Miss A. M. Porter’s New Novel. 
This Day is published, the Second Edition, 
in 3 Vols. 12mo. price 11. Is. bds. 
THE FAST OF ST. MAGDALEN. A Novet. 
By Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees; Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Knight of St. John. 3d Edition. 
$ Vols. 1. 1s. boards. 
2. Recluse of Norway. 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 
3. Hungarian Brothers. 3d Edit. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 
4. Don Sebastian. 3 vols. 1. 1s. 





Present State of Society, &c. in Italy. 
This Day is published, in svo. price 12s. boards. 

A JOURNEY to ROME and NAPLES, per- 
formed in 1817; giving an Account of the present State 
of Society in Italy; and containing Observations on the 
Fine Arts. By HENRY SASS, Student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





This Day is published, in 4to. price 11. 5s, bds, 


A Nargative of SHIPWRECK ofthe OSWEGO, 
on the Coast of South Barbary, and of the Sufferings 
of the Master and the Crew while in bondage among 
the Arabs; interspersed with numerous remarks upon the 
country and its Inhabitants, and the peculiar perils of 
th-t Coast. By JUDAH PADDOCK, her late Master. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





This Day is published, Price 6s. 4 

THE EDINBURGH. REVIEW,,. or CRITICAL 
JOURNAL.—No. LX. 

Contents :—Mad. de Stael., sur la Revolution Francaise 

—Dante—Melanges d'Histoire et de Litterature—Ameri- 

can Geology—Shipwrecks of the Alceste and the Medusa 


@ vols. 11, Is. 
- 


THE LITERARY. GAZETTE; &c. 
——— EE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Anaya’s New Works on Spanish and Italian 
Literature, 
Published by Boosey and Sons, Broad Street, 
Royal Exchange. 
ANAYA SUR LES LANGUES VIVANTES.— 
ANAYA, MANIERE D’APPRENDRE les LANGUES 
VIVANTES: a TREATISE on the LIVING LAN. 
GUAGES; containing, in a small compass, the neces- 
sary Rules for acquiring a Knowledge of them, particu- 
larly of the Italian and Spanish ; with a Treatise on the 
Difficulties of the Italian and Spanish Poetry. 12moj 
48. 6d. boirds. 4 


Anaya’s Essay on Spanish Literature.— 
An Essay on Spanish Literature; containing its History, 
from the Commencement, in the Twelfth Century, to 
the present Time; with an Account of the best Writers 
in their several Departments, and some Critical Remarks; 
followed by a History of the Spanish Drama, and Speci. 
mens of the Writers of the different Ages. 12mo. 5s. bds, 








Just published, in 3 vols. price 11. 1s. boards, 
the Second Edition of 
BATH, a Satiricat NoveEL ; with Anecdotical 
Portraits. By THOMAS BROWN, the Elder, Author of 
* Brighton, or The Steyne.” 
* Sans un petit brin d@amour, 
On s’ennuyerait méme a la cour.” 
London: P.inted for Sherwood Neely, and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
Brighton, or the Steyne. Third Edition. 


In the Press, — 


The Englishman in Paris, a Satirical No- 
vel, in 3 volumes ; with Sketches of the most remarkable 
Ch Fash. ble and Unfashionable, that have re- 
cently visited that celebrated Capital. , 

Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses meears. 

Boileau. 








—Captain Kater on the Length of the Pendul The 
Abbé Georgel—Buonaparte and the Elba MS.—Prison 
Discipline—Education of the Poor—Burgh Reform—Sass 
on Art and Italy. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable and Co, ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 





Abel's Journey in China. 

This Day is published, in 4to. illustrated by Maps and 
other Engravings, price 31. 3s. boards, 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY in the INTE- 
RIOR of CHINA, and of a Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the Years 1816 and isi7. Containing an Ac- 
count of the most interesting Transactions of Lord Am- 
herst’s Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and Observations 
on the Countries which it visited. By CLARKE ABEL, 
F.L.S. and Member of the Geological Society, Chief Me- 

dieal Officer and Naturalist to the Embassy. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Mr. Morier’s New 7 
This day is published, in royal 4to. with Maps, coloured 
Costumes, and other Engravings from the Designs of 
the Author, price 31. 13s. 6d. bds. 
A SECOND JOURNEY through PERSIA to 
CONSTANTINOPLE, between the years 1810 and 1816: 
With a Journal of the Voyage by the Brazils and Bom- 
bay to the Persian Gulph; together with an Account of 
the Proceedings of His Maj:sty’s Embassy under his Ex- 
cellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. K.S.L. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Late His Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Journey through Persia to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1908 and 1809, in royal 4to, with 
Twenty-eight Maps and Engravings, 31. 13s, 6d. bds. 





‘ravels in Persia. 








On the 17th of November will be published, with the 
Almanacks, embellished with an elegant Frontispiece, 
9s. boards, 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1819, or a Complete 
GUIDEto the ALMANACK;; containing an Explanation 
of Saints’ Days and Holidays ; with Illustrations of British 
History and Antiquities; Notices of obsolete Rites and 
Customs; Sketches of Comparative Chronology ; Astro- 
nomical Occurrences in every Month, comprising Re- 
marks on the Phenomera of the Celestial Bodies; and 
the Naturalist’s Diary, explaining the various Appear- 
ances in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, with a 
Description of Fruit Trees ; to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, containing a Compendium of Chemistry. 

“ Time's Telescope is compiled with skill and judg- 
ment, and contains much desirable miscellaneous infor- 
mation, particularly on some parte. of Natural History. 
We recommend this Work to the attention of our juve- 
nile readers, who will find it an agreeable and instructive 
companion.”—Menthly Reviéw, for Nov. 1816. See also 
M. R. for August 1817. 

*,* The five preceding Volumes of “ Time’s Telescope,” 
for the Years 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, may be 
had, price 9s. each. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-coust, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s- 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by ell Book- 
sellers, N , and Stati in Town of 
Country. 
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